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CENTURY 
BOOKS 


for BOYS and GIRLS 
Vv 


THE BOYS’ LIFE OF 
WASHINGTON 


By Heren Nicoiay 


This is a book that every girl and boy should 
read—and will want to read—for it tells them 
what kind of a man the “Father of His 
Country” really was. It is filled with fascinat- 
ing material, much of it from Washington’s 
own pen, and shows how each experience 
continued to fit him for the crowning task of 
his life. Illus. $2.50 


MAYFLOWER HEROES 
By Guieason L. ARCHER 


An exciting and true history of the first two 
and a half years of the Plymouth Colony. 
You will follow the day by day adventures of 
the Pilgrims as you read. William Bradford, 
Miles Standish, John Carver and Squanto be- 
come real flesh-and-blood figures, not merely 
story-book names. Illus. $3.00 


OVER FAMOUS 
THRESHOLDS 


By ArtapNe GILBERT 


In this book Miss Gilbert takes you into the 
homes of famous people and tells you all 
about them—How ‘Schubert had to borrow 
music paper from his friends in order to write 
down all of the wonderful songs that he 
heard; how the Bronté sisters walked on the 
moors and wrote their stories in secret; and 
intimate glimpses of the lives of Fabre, Mark 
Twain, Theodore Roosevelt, Sir James Barrie, 
and others whose names are very well-known 
to you. Illus. $2.00 


HIGH ADVENTURERS 
By Mary R. ParKMAN 


Another book of biographies of famous men 
and women who found life a challenge to 
adventure along some particular line. Ed- 
ward Bok, Michael Pupin, Charles Lind- 
bergh, Dorothy Canfield, Richard Byrd are 
among the “high adventurers.” _ Illus. $2.00 


THE HERMIT OF 
HONEY HILL 


By Merritt P. ALLEN 


Two boys discover a baffling mystery about a 
weird old man who kept bees on a lonely 
farm in Vermont. Illus. $2.00 


SPRIGS OF HEMLOCK 
By Water A. Dyer 


A lively and exciting historical tale about 
three boys who fought through Shays’ Re- 
bellion. The rebels wore sprigs of hemlock in 
their hats as emblem of their loyalty. 

Illus. $2.00 


THE CENTURY CO. N.Y. 














AS ONE READER TO ANOTHER 
By MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


Mrs. Becker, the Book Editor of Scholastic, will review monthly the best new books for young people 
and in every other issue will answer questions on books and reading. Letters should be addressed to her 
at 114 Morningside Drive, New York City. 








Here is a letter that surely wins a book; 
it is from Lola Figland of the Public 
School of Kennebec, South Dakota: 


We have been following your articles in the 
Scholastic with interest this year, and every 
time we read what you have to say about 
book clubs we become more enthusiastic 
over our own. We have completely outgrown 
our old club, it seems, for this year we were 
obliged to organize two clubs to take care of 
all those intending to belong. We have a 
junior club and a senior club, with last year’s 
graduating class members who are not going 
away to school belonging to the latter. 
[Note: Now, isn’t that a good idea? M.L.B.] 
We have monthly meetings in the afternoon 
during general activity period and also plan 
for several joint meetings of the clubs in the 
evenings throughout the year. We plan to 
entertain the local woman’s club one eve- 
ning, and in turn to be invited to several of 
their meetings, where special speakers will 
appear, when Music Week is observed, and 
to view a collection of pictures that the club 
is obtaining from the State. It is about this 
entertainment that I would like to ask your 
advice. We would like to give a play or a 
skit that has for its subject books. I had 
thought of having the club write a play, but 
perhaps strangers might not be so sympa- 
thetic as their teacher. Can you suggest such 
a play? 

Last year you asked for names of clubs that 
would like to correspond with other clubs. I 
am sure my students would be glad to write 
to other club members. May we have a list 
of clubs desiring such correspondence? 
[Note: Send me your club’s name if you 
do. M. L. B.] 

You may be interested in knowing that the 
State Librarian used our club as a model in 
an article published in the South Dakota 
Library Bulletin for June, and sent it to all 
the libraries in the State suggesting that they 
in turn show it to all English teachers, so 
that every town might be given some impetus 
toward starting a club. 

I hasten to do whatever I can to make 
the entertainment a success, and for that 
purpose a library pageant called Book 
Review, by Maude S. Beagle, will be a 
help. It is easy to give and may be made 
to take in quite a number of actors or 
not so many, according as you have mem- 
bers willing to perform. The same firm 
publishes The Library and the Joneses, a 
sketch with a moral that would do to 
help the library’s work, and an entertain- 
ment for younger players, Story Terrace. 
For older players—though the little plays 
are easy enough to give—are the charm- 
ing entertainments in Christopher Mor- 
ley’s One-Act Plays. Everyone knows 





MRS. BECKER MENTIONS: 


Book Review, by Maude S. Beagle (Wilson), 
50c. 
The Library and the Joneses, by Clara M. 

Baker (Wilson), 50c. 

Story Terrace, by Frances E. Atchison (Wil. 
son), 50c. 

One-Act Plays, by Christopher Morley (Double. 
day, Doran), $1.75. 

Scenery; a Manual of Scene Design, by Harold 

Helvenston (Stanford University Press) , $3.50. 
Footlights Across America, by Kenneth Mac- 

Gowan (Harcourt), $3.75. 

The Scenewright, by Andre Smith (Macmil. 
lan), $2. 
Amateur Acting and Play Production, by Wayne 

Campbell (Macmillan), $3.50. 

The Little Theatre in School, by Lillian Foster 

Collings (Dodd, Mead), $2.50. 

The Good Earth, by Pearl Buck (John Day), 
$2.50. 

For Freedom and for Gaul, by Paul L. Ander- 
son (Appleton), $2.00. 

Paul Bunyan, by James Stevens (Knopf), $2.50. 

Craft for All (Pitman), $1.00. 

Goals, by H. W. Hurt (Murray Book Com. 
pany), $1.50. 

In case your bookstore does not carry these 
books, write to us giving their names and in- 
closing the retail price of the book listed here. 
We will see that you are supplied. 


SCHOLASTIC SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 
155 East 44th Street New York City 











Mr. Morley’s The Haunted Bookshop, one 
of the books that have made him a sort 
of patron saint of the library; his plays 
are delightful. 


Staging Plays 

M. A. D. asks for books helpful in stag- 
ing plays for high schools. The most im- 
portant book on this subject that has ap- 
peared for a long time has just left the 
press of Stanford University: Scenery; a 
Manual of Scene Design, by Harold Hel- 
venston, director of dramatics at Stan- 
ford. It costs $3.50, as you may well be- 
lieve when you see the large size both of 
page and of book, and the great number 
of illustrations (one in color) of actual 
stage settings. Most of these were made 
by the author, whose experience is wide 
and talent great; others are by well- 
known designers. As no less an authority 
than Kenneth MacGowan says in the 
foreword, “Here at last we have a first- 
rate designer writing a practical manual. 
The book is for colleges—where, as you 
may read in Mr. MacGowan’s Footlights 
Across America, some of the best pro 
ductions now being made in America are 
going on. But you may also see in the 
same valuable survey, the best one yet 


(Continued on page 5) 








them in the Scholastic, October 17 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 








You can build up your complete library from the 


WORLD'S CLASSICS 


about which Christopher Morley says: “The WORLD'S CLASSICS is the only series of 


reprints for which there is no conceivable substitute.” é 
Have you sent for your complete list? Write today. 


World’s Classics Obtainable at All Book Stores 


Read what Mrs. Becker says about 


114 Fifth Ave., New York 
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A PEN IN THE HAND 
is worth two in the desk 


The Scholastic 
Awards 


offer 


LITERARY PRIZES 


in 


Poetry 
Short Story 
Essay 
One-Act Play 


Book Review 
Humor 
Literary Article 


Current Events 
Historical Article 
“My Job” Essay 


Also 


Quill and Scroll Journalism 
Prizes 


and 
Awards in Visual Arts and Crafts 


Write Now for Free Rule Book 


THE SCHOLASTIC 
AWARDS 


WABASH BLDG., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 














TWENTY-ONE 


ERDMAN HARRIS 


Sensible, fascinating, and amusing, “Twenty- 
One” is an ideal book for those who work with 
youth. It asks and helps answer questions which 
every young man faces every day: Can you 
tind and hold a job? Are you worried about 
your personality? What do you know about sex? 
What kind of a girl will you marry? Do you 
‘now how to spend your money? What are you 
gomg to stand for? .. . 
12 Mo. Title Page in Color. Initial Letters, 
Vecorations, and Wrapper by the Author. 
A Remarkable Gift Item. 204 pages. $1.50. 

, Ray Long & Richard R. Smith, Inc. 

‘2 East 41st Street New York 
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As One Reader to Another LONGM AN S 
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made of the Little Theatre in the United 
States, that high schools are doing almost 
as much to keep up the standards of 
theatrical production, and it will be worth 
while to gather a good library collection 
of standard and practical works, besides 
smaller manuals. 


One of the latter, for instance, is The 
Scenewright, by André Smith, which 
shows how to construct those fascinating 
stage models that are to so many serious 
grown-ups what a dolls’ house or toy 
theatre is to a child. The book then 
passes to the scene made from such a 
model, and tells how to build it up; it is 
clear and suits small stages as well as 
average-sized ones. Amateur Acting and 
Play Production, by Wayne Campbell, 
covers everything from choosing the play 
(several are given complete) to advice on 
acting, make-up, the conduct of re- 
hearsals, crepe hair, and how to get rid 
of stage fright—and a mighty good chap- 
ter that one is, too. It describes theatres 
in classrooms and the making of scenery 
and even amateur lighting effects. The 
Little Theatre in School, by Lillian Fos- 
ter Collins, would do for somewhat 
younger actors, though it is suitable also 
for junior high schools; it covers acting 
and production, gives several plays, and 
makes a feature of the writing of plays by 
young people as part of school work. 
There are a good many other books that 
would be useful in a school theatre col- 
lection, but these would give such an en- 
terprise a very good start. 


About Pearl Buck 


J. B. asks for information about the 
life of Pearl Buck, author of “The Good 
Earth”, saying that the book interests her 
so greatly that she wants to see if the 
author is like what she thinks she is. The 
only child of the Sydenstickers, American 
missionaries, to survive the hardships of 
life far in the interior of China, was, until 
the birth of their daughter whose name is 
now Pearl Buck, a brother who was sent 
back to be educated in America. Pearl, 
however, lived to spend her childhood in 
a hilltop bungalow overlooking the 
Yangtse river at Chiankiang, a crowded 
city whose tiled roofs, she says, overlaid 
each other as closely as scales on a fish. 
Her old Chinese nurse told folk-stories 
and tales of the terrible Tai-ping Re- 
bellion through which she had passed; 
the little girl’s father brought back re- 
citals of adventure from his missionary 
journeys. Another daughter was born 
there; the sisters were educated by the 
mother and even more by roaming the 
countryside where they “talked with any- 
one and everyone and listened endlessly 
to conversations and witnessed many 
things never seen before by a white 
child.” Her first boarding-school was 
Chinese; she thought of herself by this 
time as part of China. Then at seventeen 
she was sent to college at Randolph- 
Macon, Virginia. Returning to China 
with her degree, she nursed her mother 


(Continued on page 6) 





New Books 


LUCK OF LOWRY 
By 
JOSEPHINE DASKAM 
BACON 
Barbara Wyeth, impulsive, re- 
bellious, is fifteen when a change 
in family fortunes sends her to 
the old homestead to live. There, 
new associations and the solu- 
tion of a family mystery finally 
brings her the “Luck of Lowry.” 
Illustrated. (Ages 12-16.) $2.00 


TOPLOFTY 
By 
MARY WILLARD KEYES 
Tucked away in the New Hamp- 
shire hills is Toplofty where 
Alice Ware Theodora 
Fraser, and makes new friends 
under difficulties. Both girls 
will be well-loved book friends. 
(Ages 12-15.) $2.00 


WINNING OUT 
By 
MARION HURD McNEELY 
Every girl will be interested in 
this story of courageous Wini- 
fred Allen, telling of her life in 
training at the hospital, and at 
her home on a farm. I/lustrated. 
(Ages 12-16.) $2.00 


ORANGE WINTER 
By 
MARJORIE MEDARY 


This story is set in the 1880's 
when Hetty, who wanted to go 


visits 


to college, went instead with her 
aunt to join her uncle in Florida 
on one of the first orange groves 
in the South. (Ages 12-16.) $2.00 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
55 Fifth Ave. New York 


Write for free catalog 











An Outstanding Adventure Story 


JAVA HO?! 
by Johan Wigmore Fabricius 


Remember how delighted you werewith 
TREASURE ISLAND and ROB- 
INSON CRUSOE the first time you 
discovered them? Here is a new book— 
about four cabin-boys anda memorable 
trip to the Dutch East Indies—which for 
action and thrills equals those old favor- 
ites. Once you have met the boys and 
the rollicking crew of the Nieuw Hoorn 
you will not let them go until you have 
seen the end of that voyage—which is 
famous in history as being the most un- 
lucky one on record—and until you 
have left the few brave survivors safe 
at home at last. 

May Lamberton Becker says: “This 
book seems to me the absolutely ideal 
type of adventure story for St. Nicholas 
. . evidently the work of a master hand 
at juvenile writing.” Illustrated by the 
author. $2.50 


MEMOIRS OF A 
FOX-HUNTING MAN 
by Siegfried Sassoon 


Special Illustrated Edi- 
tion for Boys and Girls 
The war chapters have been omitted 
leaving a perfect record of an English 
boy’slife before 1914. A book of friend- 
ships and sports—a distinguished addi- 
tion to any discriminating library. The 
new edition is published in response to 
the request of teachers and librarians 
who have already recommended it to 
high school readers. $2.50 


THE SECRET 
EMPIRE 
by Henry W. Patterson 


Jean de Launay, in the service of the 
great La Salle, comes to New France 
to search for his father. “The historical 
personages are very real and alive.” — 
May Lamberton Becker. Illus. $2.00 


DOROTHY 
STANHOPE- 
VIRGINIAN 
by Hawthorne Daniel 


A new book for girls by the author of 
THE SEAL OF THE WHITE 
BUDDHA and PEGGY OF OLD 
ANNAPOLIS. Dorothy Stanhope of 
England and Betty Carrington of the 
Colony of Virginia meet in a strange 
way, become Cet friends and solve a 
mystery. Illustrated. $2.00 


COWARD-McCANN, Inc., 425 4th Ave., N. Y. 


As One Reader to Another 
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in a serious illness and after two years 
married a missionary, John Lossing Buck 
of Cornell, afterwards author of Farm 
Economy, a survey of 2,866 farms in 17 
scattered localities in China. They lived 
at first in the north of China where they 
were for most of the time the only white 
people in the town—at no time were there 
more than six—and became acquainted at 
first hand with famine and bandits. All 
this, as you must have seen when you 
read that masterpiece, The Good Earth, 
was part of her preparation for writing 
the book, but she made other prepara- 
tion; for ten years before she began to 
write it she read all the Chinese novels, a 
tremendous task, and one that might 
stagger anyone not brought up to the 
language. Mr. and Mrs. Buck now live 
in Nanking; they have two little daugh- 
ters. They lived through the attempted 
massacre of the white colony there, not 
long ago, when one of their intimate 
friends, Dr. Williams, was killed, but they 
were the last to leave Nanking and the 
first to return. Her first and only other 
novel is East Wind, West Wind (1930). 
In the September Wilson Bulletin, a 
magazine for librarians, is a long article 
on Pearl Buck, from which these points 
are taken. The Bulletin costs 20c a copy; 
H. W. Wilson Co., University Avenue, 
New York. This company publishes the 
big book Living Authors, which has a 
sketch with portrait of almost everyone in 
the public eye who writes, all over the 
world. 


Paul Anderson, whose Sword of Ser- 
gestus you are reading, rubbed his eyes 
when he read my reference to his latest 
novel For Freedom and for Gaul; and 
well he might. Then he wrote me a gentle 
letter to say that the hero remained with 
the armies of Vercingetorix to the very 
end, whereas I had said he fought under 
both leaders. What had happened was 
that I read the book from an advance 
copy, long before I wrote the notice, and 
when I did write it the book was at the 
office and I at home, and alas, I mixed it 
up in my memory with another. It is a 
lesson to me not to trust my memory too 
much just before Book Week. It is a 
grand good story; I wish I had had For 
Freedom and for Gaul when I was read- 
ing the Gallic Wars; it makes you see the 
side of Vercingetorix, whose only fault, 
as the hero of this story says, “was that 
he lived before his time”. 


M. M. C. asks where to get Paul Bun- 
yan by James Stevens, in which, and in 
lumberjack myths in general, she is 
greatly interested. Paul Bunyan, a beau- 
tifully illustrated book by James Stevens, 
is published by Knopf and costs $2.50. 
Any book that you cannot get at your 
bookseller’s we will get for you, if de- 
sired, or you can send directly to the pub- 
lisher, but it is always best to try the 
bookseller first. D. H. asks if the little 
books on arts and crafts published by 
Pitman could be used without an in- 
structor. Yes, or as a school textbook 
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books for gifts! books to own! 


THE OMNIBUS JULES VERNE 


20,000 Leagues under the Sea 
Around the World in Eighty Days 
The Blockade Runners 
From the Earth to the Moon 


Maps, colored endpapers and a fronti:. 
piece for each tale by Helene Carter. $3.00 


THE VOYAGE OF THE BEAGLE 
By Amabel Williams-Ellis 


Charles Darwin’s first voyage around the 
world on a barque of 240 tons—a story of 
fascinating exploration, strange animals 
and savages at the end of the world. 

Illustrated by Kaj Klitgaard. $2.00 


A RACE FOR A FORTUNE 
By Rupert Sargent Holland 


A thrilling story of two Massachusetts 
boys who joined the gold rush to Cali- 
fornia in 1849. 4 illustrations. $2.00 


BOUQUET HILL 
By Jane Abbott 


Failure stared the Blacklocks in the face! 
How Judith hated going back to the old 
Colonial home—but, most unexpectedly, 
she found the spirit of her pioneer an- 
cestors in herself. 4 illustrations. $1.75 


THE FRENCH BOY 


By Paul Vaillant-Couturier 


How do French children live? Here is the 
story of twenty years of youth in France 
before the war, spent in Paris and the 
Pyrenees. 18 illus. by the author. $2.50 


LIGHT-HORSE HARRY'S BOY 
Robert E. Lee 
By Bernie Babcock 


An inspiring story of the boyhood of the 
great southern leader and fighter, and the 
real Virginia life one hundred years -_ 
4 illustrations. $1.7 


HOBBIES FOR BOYS 
By G. Gibbard Jackson 


74 illustrations. 


HOBBIES FOR GIRLS 
By Mabel Kitty Gibbard 


66 illustrations. 


STORIES FROM THE OPERAS 
By Gladys Davidson 
1048 pages. 


$2.00 


$3.00 


LIPPINCOTT 


Washington Square, Philadelphia 
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NAME ME! 
(I'm a Play) 
6. Closing Date, December 28 
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HIS is one of a series of every-issue guess- 

ing games on the titles of great books. 
Each of them suggests or represents the title 
of some famous novel, play, biography, or 
other book. Besides guessing correctly the 
name of the book and its author, you must 
send in an essay not exceeding 200 words on 
the book in question. 

For the best essay submitted each time, 
Scholastic will award a prize of a good book 
of your own choice. No one can win this 
prize more than once. But send in all fifteen 
of your answers and essays before the closing 
dates each time, and at the end of the year 
the students who have come nearest getting 
the entire list right and have submitted the 
best group of essays will be awarded prizes 
as follows: $15, $10, and $5 worth of books. 

Address your replies to Book Title Editor, 
Scholastic, 155 East 44th St., New York City. 

The prize-winning essay on “Name Me” 
Contest No. 3 in the October 17 issue appears 
below. 


RESULTS OF “NAME ME” 
CONTEST No. 2 
Peacock Pie 
By Walter De La Mare 
ALTER DE LA MARE’S Peacock Pie 


is a small volume of poems, each like a 
beautiful peacock coming out of common, 


unpoetic piecrust of work-a-day events; 
there is not a crow in the collection. 

A fairy seems to have dictated most of the 
poems. Surely no mortal by himself could 
write so naturally of animals, children, and 
the fairy-folk. Mr. De La Mare couldn't 
translate the song of bees, describe a ruin at 
sunset, or tell what a child thinks so well 
without the aid of an elf. Who but an elf 
could have expressed, for instance, the 
metabolism in the following: 


It’s a very odd thing— 
As odd as can be— 
That whatever Miss T. eats 
Turns into Miss T.; 
Porridge and apples, 
Mince, muffins and mutton, 
Jam, junket, jumbles— 
Not a rap, not a button 
It matters; the moment 
They’re out of her plate, 
Though shared by Miss Butcher 
And sour Mr. Bate, 
Tiny and cheerful, 
As neat as can be, 
Whatever Miss T. eats 
Turns into Miss T. 


To cheat hard times, to banish care, and to 
induce repose, I recommend a hearty mid- 
night supper of Peacock Pie. 

(First Prize) —Ann Faben, 
Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio. 
Miss W. D. Cockayne, Teacher. 








As One Reader to Another 
(Concluded from page 6) 


either; that is, they are clear enough for 
determined young persons to take as 
guides. This is called the Craft for All 
series, and the little books cost a dollar 
apiece; they are on basketry, weaving, 
printing, rugmaking, linoprints and a 
number of other subjects. 

G. H. C. asks me what I think of 
“Goals”, by H. W. Hurt. I have not read 
all the lives of Knute Rockne—the last I 
heard, there were some six of them—but 
I have read this one, and like it, because 
it tells the story of a poor immigrant boy 
whose rise to national fame was the nat- 
ural outgrowth of certain fine traits of his 
character needed in the upbuilding of 
an American institution. At the close of 
the book—which is unusually well illus- 
trated with photographs—his character is 
summed up in a few short sentences, of 
which the most striking says that he was 
“a go-giver in a go-getter age”, and the 


book develops this idea. 














—GOALS— 
THE LIFE OF KNUTE ROCKNE 


By H. W. HURT, Author of the Boy Scouts Manual 
Introduction by LOWELL THOMAS 


The Book of The Year for Boys 


Knute’s story as a Boy told by the leading authority on Boys in America. 
Better than a Horatio Alger Story. Romantic—Thrilling—Inspiring! 


The Ideal Christmas Gift for Your Boy. The Book Every Boy in the Country Will 
Want to Own. 272 Pages. 130 Illustrations. Price, $1.50. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
MURRAY BOOK CORP. 25 W. 45th St. New York 








PUTNAM 
BOOKS 

YOU 
SHOULD NoT MIss 


IGLOO 


By Jane Brevoort Walden. 
With a Preface by Rear Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd, Ret. Here is 
the true life-story of the most 
famous dog that ever lived. 
Igloo was Admiral Byrd’s mascot 
on his expeditions to the North 
and South Poles and had a life 
packed with thrilling adventures. 
The book has 100 drawings by 
Diana Thorne, noted illustra- 
tor. $2.50. 


A Boy Scout 
With Byrd 


By Paul Siple. Here is the ac- 
count of one of the most thrilling 
true adventures that ever fell to 
the lot of a boy. Paul Siple was 
the Boy Scout chosen to accom- 
pany Rear Admiral Byrd on his 
epochal trip to the Antarctic and 
he tells of his experiences in this 
book packed with action. The 
best-selling boys’ book in Americal 
Foreword by Admiral Byrd. 

33 illustrations. $1.75. 


Burning Up 
the Sky 
By Bob Buck. Bob Buck has 


been breaking junior aviation 
records ever since he received his 
pilot’s license and his book tells 
not only of his many adventures 
in the air but also gives some 
sound common sense advice on 
flying. The author is President of 
the Sky Scouts of America. 
Illustrated. $1.75. 


Pinkie at 
Camp Cherokee 


By Henry S. Whitehead. He 
came to Camp direct from the 
Barbados, with a strange British 
accent, violently red hair, a pale 
skin, and thick glasses. He knew 
all about cricket, but had never 
seen a game of baseball! But just 
the same Pinkie didn’t remain 
the “camp goat” for ver ! 

1.75. 


Everyday Life 
in Archaic Greece 


Written and Illustrated by 
Marjorie and C. H. B. Quen- 
nell. The manners, customs, and 
mode of life during Greece’s 
golden age are here fascinatingly 
reconstructed from material un- 
earthed in excavating ancient 
ruins. With many ae 

2.50. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


2 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 











Literary Shavings 











University of Miami (Florida) has estab- 
lished a Winter Institute of Literature, a 
series of lectures on all aspects of writing 
delivered by men and women who are now 
writing. Edward Davison, Percival Wilde, 
Zona Gale, Padraic Colum, and Vachel Lind- 
say are to be the lecturers for the first year. 

* * * 


“After we had written June Moon and it 
went over, and not just because I had been 
working very hard, there seemed to be no 
possibility of ever doing anything else.” So 
Ring Lardner took sick. That was two years 
ago. He is now gaining back some of the 
forty pounds he lost and there’s fire and bite 
in his opinions: 

“TI think Scott Fitgerald writes beautifully, 
and Hemingway, and Morley Callaghan. I 
think Winchell superb for today but I can’t 
see how the future will come back to him... 
The prince of all bad writers is Dreiser. I 
should love to see him and Willa Cather 
take the same plot...” 

se & 

Barbara Marquis, thirteen-year-old daugh- 
ter of Don Marquis, author of archy and 
mehitabel, died recently in Beverly Hills, 
California. She had been in failing health 
for some time and succumbed to an attack 
of pneumonia. 

Despite her frail health, she had been exer- 
cising her talent for writing enthusiastically 
and several California newspapers printed her 
contributions, including verse. She also cov- 


ered tennis matches for “Rob Wagner’s 
Script”. A few months ago, she established 
“The California Sun”, her own paper which 
she printed herself on a multigraph machine. 
People who saw the publication liked it so 
well that she was planning to print a larger 
edition, when she fell ill. 

* * * 


According to Sidney Dark, London critic, 
literary criticism in the popular press is no 
longer a serious effort to appraise the value 
of a new work. The purpose of the modern 
newspaper is to rival the cinema, the gramo- 
phone, and the radio as the provider of popu- 
lar entertainment, so that the editor must have 
star names at the top of his bill. 

* a” ” 


A hitherto unpublished work by Charlotte 
Bronté is announced for early publication by 
the Oxford University Press. It is called 
“The Spell” and is edited with an introduc- 
tion by George Edwin MacLean, formerly 
president of the University of Iowa. “The 
Spell” is one of the pieces contained in a 
manuscript volume which was discovered in 
a second-hand bookshop in Brussels Uni- 
versity and sold by him to the British Museum 
in 1892. 

* * & 

The Publishers’ Weekly is bringing out 
this month a new and extended edition of 
Holden’s Bookman’s Glossary, a compendium 
of information relating to all phases of book 
production and book selling. This work was 
first published in 1925. 


* * * 


A committee of authors, including Samuel 
Ornitz, John Dos Passos, and Theodore 


Dreiser, is taking up the civil liberties fight 
in the coal regions of Harlan, Kentucky, 
where it was dropped by the newspapers. 
They believe that the stories of brutality and 
injustice which are reported from that dis- 
trict need investigation. If they are true, the 
committee says the public should hear the 
facts. 
* * & 

The Ozarks: An American Survival of 
Primitive Society says that the natives of 
those hills resemble in speech and manners 
the Court of Queen Elizabeth more than the 
classroom of Harvard. They still use spin- 
ning wheels and sing about Bonnie Prince 
Charlie. 

* * & 

Harcourt, Brace have issued A Source Book 
in Anthropology which surveys what we 
know about different human races, with the 
writings of Darwin, Huxley, Hrdlicka, and 
Boas represented. 

x * * 

William Farquar Payson says that it costs 
a publisher from $7,000 to $10,000 to pub- 
lish an unknown author’s first work of fic- 
tion, and that the investment is not likely to 
be returned until the third or fourth book 
comes out—providing the author lives up to 
expectations, 

* * & 

James Truslow Adams has published a 
history telling the story of America from 
Columbus to Hoover with emphasis on 
momentous episodes of its growth and its 
leaders rather than on battles and dates. It 
is called The Epic of America. It will have 
to go some to be as good as Beard’s The 
Rise of American Civilization. 














Zero 


By M. I. Ross 


Illustrated by 
Joun D. Wurtinc 


$2.00 


“A splendid narrative in which a boy stowaway on an 
South of onnelliten to the Antarctic paints one of the most realistic 
and moving pictures of the actual conditions and experi- 
ences in modern exploration. Will appeal to men and 


boys alike.”—H. R. Huntting Co. 
A member of the Byrd Expedition says: “It is a good job 


—the most realistic of any I have ever read.” “Not a 
dull moment in it.” 
selling this.” “I’ve read it three times and enjoyed it 
just as much the third time and laughed just as hard as I 
did the first.”—Comments from editorial, sales and ad- 
vertising departments. 


“I’m going to have a good time 








The White Company 


By Sir ArtHuR Conan DoYLe 


Illustrated by James DAUGHERTY 


“Here is a highly attractive reprint of the old favorite, 
a stirring tale of the days of the Black Prince, of the 
wars with France and Spain, when English bowmen 
won battles by skill with clothyard shafts and every 
| clash of arms produced knights of valor who might 
| aspire to ask beautiful ladies for their-hands. If there 
is a boy who has reached the age of twelve and hasn’t 
read The White Company, let him hurry and get it 
before nightfall—or some other lad will beat him to it. 
How we envy him the pleasure of reading this novel 
for the first time!”—The Oregon Sun Journal. $2.50. 








FREE: Beautifully illustrated catalogue of Books for Boys and Girls sent upon request. 
49 East 33d Street 








I HARPER & BROTHERS 














— 


The romantic figure of Francois Villon is the pivot for 
this glamorous tale of the seamy side of Old Paris. 
Kate, the derelict child in the clutches of the owner of 
one of the disreputable inns, is rescued from the 
clutches of the police by Francois Villon, and from 
that time on he is her friend. $2.00. 


Vagabond’s Ward 





By Marjorie Provost 
Illustrated by Harvé Stein 


Scuo. 


New York 
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For English Classes 


Two Citizen Crass or Nonsucu, by William 
Beebe, Harper’s, November. 

If we live out our span of life on the earth 
without ever knowing a crab intimately, we 
have missed having a jolly friendship, says 
this humorous naturalist. 


Wuat I Betieve, by Everett Dean Martin, 
Nation, October 21, 1931. 

One of the brighter thinkers, setting out 
to state a credo, finds himself defining educa- 
tion. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE CHINESE, by Chris- 
topher Morley, Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, October 24, 1931. 

Neither translations nor Chinese, but 
amusing. 


He Sits Tere Att Day Lone, by William 
March, Forum, November. 


Moving story of an elevator boy in trouble. 


EcHoEs OF THE Jazz AcE, by F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald, Scribner’s, November. 

Some thoughts about the last ten years, 
with specific reference to its literature. 


MEASURING THE Divine Spark, by George W. 
Gray, Atlantic Monthly, November. 

An exciting picture of life as an experi- 
ment in physics. In reading this article, how- 
ever, bear in mind that the conclusions are 
simply suggestive, not final. 

E1sENSTEIN IN HoLLywoop, by Edmund Wil- 
son, New Republic, November 4, 1931. 

How a great Russian director makes 

movies. 

Mr. Justice BRANDEIS, THE People’s TRIB- 
UNE, by Elizabeth Glendower Evans, Survey 
Graphic, November. 

Explaining and describing one of the great 
jurists of the Nation, and his battles fought 
without fee in the public interest. 

Can Women Write News? by Stanley Wal- 
ker, American Mercury, September. 

Woman’s place is not in the newspaper’s 
city room, says this editor. 

Heaven-Bounp Soxpiers, by Gertrude Mat- 
hews Selby, Theater Arts Monthly, October. 


A homespun Passion Play, acted by 
Georgia Negroes, written by a Negro post- 
man. 


Russta’s Setr-Epucatep Cuitpren, by Hans 


‘ Siemsen, Living Age, August. 


How youngsters, without any of the mate- 
rial advantages, manage not only to educate 
themselves but to govern themselves as well. 


Are You Listeninc? J. P. McEvoy, Collier’s, 
October 3 et seq. 


A serial in short sketches about radio 
broadcasting by the great unsung American 
Chaucer, waxing merrier than usual. 


For History and Social Studies 
BackSTAGE IN WASHINGTON, by A. F. C., Out- 
look, November 4, 1931. 

The inside on the Laval-Borah-Stimson- 
Hoover party. 
GUARANTEED TIME IN THE Stock Yarps, by 
Harold H. Swift, Survey Graphic, November. 

How meat packers have learned to handle 
labor since Upton Sinclair wrote The Jungle. 
Om: An Inpustry Drowninc IN A FLOopD oF 
Laws, by Edward M. Barrows, Review of Re- 
views, November. 

Causes of the oil panic, and cures. 


Wuat DisaRMAMENT Can anv Can Nort Do, 
by Norman Thomas, Disarm! Autumn, 1931. 

The key article in a new publication put 
out by John Dewey’s League for Industrial 
Democracy. 


We Pay Too Mucu ror City GoveRNMENT, 
by Lawrence Sullivan, Nation’s Business, 
November. 

Where the money goes and ways to save it. 
For Icnoste Pacirism, by Gerald Johnson, 
Harper’s, November. 

The prize argument for peace to date. 
Mr. We tts Pictures a New Wortp Strate, 
by S. J. Woolf, New York Times Magazine, 
October 25, 1931. 

A get-together for the nations. 


Faitu, Hope anp Germany, by H. G. Parker, 
World’s Work, October, 1931. 
A statement of the world’s economic condi- 


tion with special reference to the United’ 


States and Germany. 


AMERICAN Business TrousLes: Three Parts, 
Current History, October, 1931. 

I. Depressions in Past Years—Wilford J. 
Eiteman. A tracing of depressions in the 
United States from the Civil War to the pres- 
ent with a discussion of their causes. 

Il. The Effect of High Wages—T. J. Wer- 
tenbaker. Why the purchasing power of the 
dollar varies, and a suggestion for the return 
of prosperity. 

III. Objections to Wage-Cutting—Leo Wol- 
man. A discussion of the wage-cutting prob- 
lem. 

Our Supreme Court Goes Liserat, by 
Joseph P. Pollard, Forum, October, 1931. 

What the new balance of power in this 
body may mean to the future of America. 
Corruption IN ARMAMENTS: By Francis 
Delaisi, Living Age, September, 1931. 

In every country the instruments of na- 
tional defense have escaped from the con- 
trol of the people into those of the manufac- 
turers of steel and powder. 


Wantep: AN AMERICAN Prime MINISTER, 
by Jay Franklin, Vanity Fair, September, 
1931. 


A demand for the prevention of cruelty to 
Presidents. 








COMING, December 12: Special Christmas Literary 

Features; Margaret Ayer Barnes, Selma Robinson; 

Another Washington Dramatic Episode by Percy Mac- 

Kaye; The Opening of Congress; “Strike Here!” (“The 

Sword of Sergestus”’, ad: Results of Sportsmanship 
ntest. 
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ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


By 
May Lamberton Becker 


It’s really reading for fun! In 
this absorbing book, Mrs. Becker 
makes vividly real the treasures 
you can find in books. $2.00 





HATHAWAY 
HOUSE 


By Nelia Gardner White 


A novel about people you know, 
where nothing happens that 
might not happen, to-day, to 
you. The story of the Hatha- 
ways, a delightful father and 
mother and two daughters — 
Penelope who is pretty and 
popular and Alice who is quiet 
| Per $2.00 





PAINTED 


MOCCASIN 
By Carl Moon 


How young Kosaga, of an 
ancient Pueblo tribe, made a 
name for himself among his 
people. An authentic and vivid 
Indian story by the author of 
“The Flaming Arrow,” etc. $2.50 





DUTCH SHOE 
MYSTERY 


By Ellery Queen 


Shudders and chills abound in 
this mystery which the Phila- 
delphia Ledger calls “the best 
we've ever read.” Read it and 
do your own sleuthing! By the 
author of “The French Powder 
Mystery,” etc. $2.00 














Your bookseller has these books ! 
Write today for our free, 80-page illus- 
trated pamphiet, fully describing all our 
books for young people—and find it, post- 
paid, in your mailbox. 
F. A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 4th Ave. New York 
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One Girl and a Paint Box 


Jone MIANNING-SANDERS painted the picture, “David 
and the Globe”, when she was thirteen years old. “A 
Portrait of Herself’ was painted when she was fifteen, as 
was also “The Brothers’, the first of her pictures to be 
accepted by the Royal Academy. The portrait of her 
younger brother, David, and another not included on this 
page were submitted to an open art exhibit in London in 
1925. Joan did not notice in the announcement that the 
age limits were from eighteen to forty. Luckily, the judges 
accepted the pictures in such haste that they themselves 





did not notice that the 3 on her entry blank where she gave 
her age was not an 8. They put her down for 18 and hung 
her pictures. Even before it was known that she was only 
thirteen her pictures were a distinguishing feature of the 
show. Since then, she has had pictures in all important art 
exhibitions not only in London but in the Paris 
Salon as well: she has been elected a full 
member of the Royal Institute of Oil Painters: 
and has had work accepted annually, for the 
last three years by the exhibit of the Royal 
Academy. 


That a mere girl—she is only eighteen today 
—should possess such finished talent is, at 
first thought, a phenomenal accident of genius. 
But there are circumstances which explain a 
great deal of Joan’s development. Her parents 
are both gifted and intelligent. Her father 
writes accomplished short stories for “The 
Manchester Guardian” and her mother has a 
high reputation in England as a novelist and 
poet. Since the family likes to travel about 
the English countryside, an unusually compe- 
tent governess, Miss Bridge, was engaged to 
run a portable school for the children. Miss 
Bridge encouraged Joan and David to follow 
their inclinations. When she saw they liked to 
draw, she suggested that they draw pictures 
of the stories in the Bible and in their text- 
books, and she had them go to the library te 
read about costumes and other details of the 
pictures. 

Of course, so far Joan’s drawings were only 
the crude chalk scratchings of a youngster, 
and the family was as much amused as sur- 





prised when, in her 
eleventh year, Father 
Bernard Walke of St. 
Hilary Church in Corn- 
wall asked Joan to paint 
a series of six water 
colors of the childhood 
of Christ for hischurch. 
Michelangelo could not 
have toiled more earn- 
estly on his “David” 
than Joan with her 
water colors. She took 
infinite pains with the 
designs and details, 
making innumerable 
sketches before daring 
to take the final steps. 
lf Father Bernard could 
take her drawing seri- 
ously, Joan saw no rea- 
son why she, herself, 
should not take it seri- 
ously. When her com- 
mission was _ finished, 
she was determined to 
train herself to produce the best work that it was in her to 
paint. Consequently, her sympathetic parents provided her 
with a seaside studio where she paints the characteristic 
scenes of Cornwall with no instruction other than a few 
suggestions proffered by friendly artists. What honors the 
future may hold for her concern her little—she is inter- 
ested in painting, not in plaudits—but it is certain that she 
will soon be numbered in the very first rank of British 
painters. 

Joan’s story and thirty of her paintings have been pub- 
lished in a fascinating book, ‘“‘Joan Manning-Sanders—A 
Young Artist”, with an introduction by Helen Ferris, which 
has just been published by the Junior Literary Guild, by 
whose courtesy the three pictures on this page are 
reproduced. The book contains examples of her earlier 
work with Biblical subjects, as well as her more mature 
efforts such as those presented here. 
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WHAT IS HAPPENING AT HOME 


DEMOCRATS TO CONTROL HOUSE 


HESE are days of jubilation in the 

ranks of the Democratic party. With 
election of their candidate, Representa- 
tive John N. Garner of Texas, to Speak- 
ership of the House virtually assured, 
party leaders are preparing to assume 
full responsibility for the organization of 
that body when Congress convenes in 
December, and are: working out a legis- 
lative program upon which they expect 
to build for the next presidential cam- 
paign. Even Republicans concede Gar- 
ner’s election to the Speakership, though 
they will continue to hope until the last 
ballot is cast. 

“Jack” Garner, of Uvalde, Texas, is 
one of the most picturesque figures in the 
Capital. He has been in the House con- 
tinuously since 1903, and is beloved and 
respected by Republicans and Democrats 
alike. Fisherman, hunter, farmer, cattle- 
man and ranger by avocation, with 
tousled white mane, shaggy eyebrows and 
baggy, unpressed clothes, he frequently 
is compared to “Andy” Jackson. He 
styles himself an old-fashioned Demo- 
crat and is never so happy as when at- 
tacking Secretary Mellon’s proposals for 
taxation, a subject concerning which the 
Texan has a profound knowledge. His 
mind is keen and dominating, his sin- 
cerity unquestioned. His economic sym- 
pathies are with the wage-earner, the 
farmer, and “little” tradesman, as against 
the rich individual or corporation. Mrs. 
Garner has served as her husband’s secre- 
tary for years. Like her husband, she 
is not socially ambitious and would not 
continue the social battle between Mrs. 
Nicholas Longworth and Mrs. “Dolly” 
Gann. 

Mr. Garner and the late Speaker Long- 
worth were close personal friends, in 
spite of their political differences. Dur- 
ing the 1930 Congressional elections, 
when most of the House seats for the 
coming session were filled, a series of 
good-natured telegrams passed between 
them, Representative Garner claiming 
the automobile which the Government 
furnishes the Speaker, but charitably 
offering to let Mr. Longworth ride in it 
once in a while. 

The House membership, following the 
November elections, now stands: Demo- 
crats, 217; Republicans, 214; Farmer- 
Labor, 1; vacancies, 3. A majority of 
218 is required to organize in case all 
435 seats are filled, or even only 434 at 
the time of balloting. In the recent elec! 
tions five vacancies were filled—three by 
Republicans, two by Democrats. ‘In one 
of these, the 8th Michigan district which 
had long been steadfastly Republican, 
this time elected a wet Democrat by a 
surprising overturn. A Republican suc- 
ceeded the late Speaker Longworth in the 
Ist Ohio district. 

The Democrats appear certain of at 
least one additional seat out of the three 
remaining vacancies, two of which will 
be filled before Congress meets. This 
would give them a total of 218, or suffi- 
cient to elect the Speaker. How Repre- 
sentative Paul Kvale, lone Farmer- 


Laborite of Minnesota, will vote is not 
known. A question that is disturbing Re- 
publicans, also, is how the group of Wis- 
consin and other Western insurgent Re- 
publicans will align themselves. But even 
if Kvale and the Insurgents go regular, 
the Democrats still will be able to muster 
a majority. 

Records of Congress fail to show any 
House which opened with full member- 
ship present. Last session when the Re- 
publicans had a majority of more than 
100, there were 35 absentees. Until a 
Speaker is elected, William Tyler Page, 
clerk of the House, will preside. The 
clerk presided for two months during the 
deadlock of 1836, while on one other 
occasion he wielded the gavel for a 
month. 

Republican leaders take some heart 
from the prospect of a split in Democratic 
ranks over the question of committee 
chairmanships, when reorganization of 
the House under Democratic auspices 
takes place. If the seniority rule hitherto 
prevailing is followed, chairmanships of 
30 of the 46 standing committees would 
go to the South, since most Democrats 
come from that region and are kept in 
office pretty steadily. Democratic leaders 
predict the seniority rule will be changed, 
or that Representative Garner and his 
lieutenants will find some other way of 
appeasing their northern and western 
colleagues. 


Republican control of the Senate seems 
assured for the time being at least. The 
retiring Governor of New Jersey will ap- 
point a Republican to succeed the late 
Dwight Morrow. And the vacancy caused 
by the sudden death of Senator Thaddeus 
H. Caraway (Dem.) of Arkansas, may be 
filled by appointment, leaving the count 
48 Republicans to 46 Democrats and 1 
Farmer-Labor. But Democratic leaders 
assert that their party will not hesitate to 





Congressman John N. (“Jack”) Garner, pecan 

farmer from Uvalde, Texas, long Minority Leader 

of the House, who is slated for the Speakership 
by the Democrats 


assume command “the minute the com- 
plexion of the Senate becomes Demo- 
cratic.” 

At conferences between such party 
leaders as Senators Harrison of Missis- 
sippi, Robinson of Arkansas, Walsh of 
Montana, and Representative Garner, a 
legislative program is being evolved 
which is expected to define the party’s at- 
titude on current questions and indicate 
its position in 1932. An effort will prob- 
ably be made to revise the tariff, initiate 
farm relief legislation, revise taxes, and 
provide for emergency unemployment. 
Representative Garner is particularly in- 
terested in taxation, and is understood 
to be preparing a measure aimed to bring 
additional revenue without undue hard- 
ship on the small taxpayer. Democratic 
support will be given freely to the Admin- 
istration in matters of a non-partisan 
nature, such as the debt moratorium, and 
credit and financial legislation, but in 
other fields the party will proceed on its 
own initiative, avoiding coalition with 
other groups. 

Among the questions almost certain to 
be discussed in the forthcoming session 
are soldier bonus, Philippine independ- 
ence, the Navy controversy, and the so- 
called Norris measures, including Muscle 
Shoals, the Lame Duck amendment, and 
anti-injunction legislation. 

R.L.S. 


OTHER ELECTION RESULTS 


This being an “off” year in which 
neither the Presidency nor Congress seats 
in general were at stake, election inter- 
est was confined largely to local contests. 
Only three governorships were contested, 
all bringing aid and comfort to the Dem- 
ocrats. In New Jersey, former Governor 
A. Harry Moore (Dem.) was elected by 
a record plurality of 232,000 over David 
Baird, Jr., (Rep.) to succeed a Republi- 
can. The result was generally considered 
a protest against the Hoover Administra- 
tion. In Kentucky, an “in-and-out” bor- 
der State, Judge Ruby Laffoon (Dem.) 
had little trouble in turning out Governor 
Flem D. Sampson (Rep.). Mississippi 
elected, as always, a Democratic Gov- 
ernor. 

New York passed upon six amend- 
ments to the State Constitution, none of 
major importance except as they affected 
the political fortunes of Governor Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. One of them, a proposal 
to spend $19,000,000 for purchase and 
reforestation of barren land outside the 
State’s existing forest preserves, was op- 
posed by former Governor Alfred F. 
Smith, Presidential candidate in 1928, as 
uneconomical and bad public policy. It 
was vigorously defended by the present 
Governor, with the result that the amend- 
ment was decisively approved by the 
public. Smith’s stand was believed by 
some to be due to concealed opposition to 
Roosevelt in an effort to head off the lat- 
ter’s growing lead for the Democratic 
Presidential nomination next year. If so, 
it failed of its purpose, for the results 
strengthened the Governor’s prestige in 
the South and West. Tammany Hall can- 
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didates, however, had everything their 
own way in New York City offices, 
though the Republicans kept control of 
the State Assembly, thus guaranteeing 
the continuance of the Hoffstadter Com- 
mittee which has been investigating the 
charges of corruption levelled against 
Tammany Hall. 

Municipal elections in Cleveland put 
an end to the city manager system under 
which the Ohio metropolis had been gov- 
erned for the last seven years. By a mar- 
gin of 10,000 the voters registered their 
dissatisfaction with the plan and de- 
manded a return to the old-fashioned 
mayor-and-council system. Cleveland was 
the largest city ever to adopt the city 
manager plan, and perhaps too much had 
been expected of it. But abuses had crept 
in, and the manager was controlled by 
party bosses, proving that no system is 
perfect without a high-class personnel. 
In Detroit, Mayor Frank Murphy, cham- 
pion of the unemployed, was reélected by 
a two-to-one vote. The Socialist city ad- 
ministration of Reading, Pa., was turned 
out of office. 


PRESIDENT VS. NAVY LEAGUE 


President Hoover’s determined effort 
to reduce government expenditures in the 
face of a deficit growing like a snowball 
struck a hidden reef when William How- 
ard Gardiner, president of the Navy 
League, a private civilian organization 
which aims to strengthen and increase 
the Navy, issued a caustic pamphlet at- 
tacking the President’s policy. It bristled 
with sharp epithets, charging the Presi- 
dent with “abysmal ignorance of why 
navies are maintained and of how they 
are used.” Mr. Hoover’s proposals “to 
restrict, reduce, and starve” the Navy, 
said Gardiner, would lead to “bigger and 
bloodier wars”. 

The President was righteously indig- 
nant. He issued a_counterbroadside 
charging Gardiner with “untruths and 
distortions of fact”, and announced that 
he would appoint a committee of mem- 
bers of the Navy League itself to inquire 
into and report upon the pamphlet. 
After which, he said, he would expect Mr. 
Gardiner to make a public apology. He 
demanded from the League a roster of its 
membership and picked his committee: 
Admiral Hugh Rodman (retired), John 
Hays Hammond, Eliot Wadsworth, Wil- 
liam R. Castle, and Ernest L. Jahncke, 
the latter two now under-secretaries in 
the Cabinet, and all of them friends of 
the Administration. ‘ 

The executive committee of the League, 
meantime, met at the call of Gardiner, 
and although predominantly Republican, 
voted 7 to 1 to uphold Gardiner’s 
pamphlet and push the fight. President 
Hoover’s committee, within a week, 
handed in a unanimous report that the 
Gardiner statement contained “many in- 
accurate, false assertions and erroneous 
conclusions”. It took up, point by point, 
every paragraph, most of which dealt 
with the alleged failure of the United 
States under Hoover to maintain its naval 
strength up to the terms of the Washing- 
ton and London conferences, and refuted 
them by comparison with officially re- 
corded facts. 

The controversy is not expected to end 


here. Not only the officials of the Navy 
League, but many admirals and members 
of Congress with “big navy” sympathies 
are opposed to the President’s attitude. 
Apart from the facts of the case, they 
criticize him for investigating the issue 
with a hand-picked committee. Gardiner 
and others declare that the proper place 
for such an investigation is in Congress, 
and there is little doubt that either the 
Senate or the House naval committee will 
look into the matter when Congress 
opens. 

Secretary of the Navy Charles Francis 
Adams occupies a middle-ground posi- 
tion, jealous for the prestige and effi- 
ciency of the Navy, but personally loyal 
to the President. He has issued state- 
ments criticizing both the Navy League 
and the World Peace Foundation for op- 
posing views, and he is concerned that 
the public shall not get pacifist ideas. 
The fact that the United States spends 
annually more for its Navy than any other 
country is offset, he claims, by the higher 
wages, costs of supplies, etc., that we 
must pay. The per capita cost of the U. S. 
Navy (for our 122,000,000 population) 
is about half that of Great Britain, al- 
though the total expenditure of about 
$360,000,000 is a great deal more than 
theirs. President Hoover’s economies will 
reduce this figure to about $342,000,000 
from the $400,000,000 which the Navy 
Department considered necessary in its 
new budget. 


WHEAT LEADS MARKET RISE 


Thousands of mid-western and Cana- 
dian farmers rubbed their eyes with de- 
light to see wheat prices on the Chicago 
Board of Trade and other grain ex- 
changes booming upward. In two weeks 
crop values increased more than $30,000,- 
000, the first signs of hope on the agri- 
cultural horizon in many years. Wheat 
touched its record bottom price of 44 
cents a bushel early in October. Then it 
began climbing. Fall and winter wheat 
ranged from 60 to 70 cents, while 
“futures” (crops to be harvested for de- 
livery in 1932) even touched $1.00 for the 
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It’s Pleasant To See Something Going Up 
for a Change 
—Darling in New York Herald Tribune 


best qualities. “Dollar wheat” used to 
be considered a very low price, but now 
it is looked to with longing by the hard- 
pressed farmers to pull them out of the 
depression. And Republican politicians 
are happy, too, for improved farm prices 
will be certain to help the Administration 
greatly in next year’s Presidential cam- 
paign. 

The wheat boom is due almost wholly 
to the fact that Soviet Russia, which had 
been selling large quantities in world 
markets at very low prices, has had to 
withdraw its exports on account of a 
low harvest this year, leaving it only 
enough to feed its own people. Through- 
out Europe the wheat crop is of poor 
quality, and those nations are said to 
have only a four weeks’ supply on hand. 
The result was that foreign countries 
which had been depending on their own 
production have suddenly been compelled 
to buy large quantities of American and 
Canadian wheat. The U. S. Farm Board, 
with its huge surplus of 200,000,000 
bushels, was jubilant. It will now be able 
to get rid of this more rapidly, and has 
even reéntered the domestic market to 
buy up more futures. 


IS THE UP-TURN HERE? 


The impressive improvement shown by 
wheat was not alone among economic 
weathervanes. All other grain crops 
profited, and even cotton strengthened 
slightly. In Oklahoma, crude oil prices, 
stimulated by the recent restriction poli- 
cies of Governor Murray and Governor 
Sterling of Texas, jumped to 85 cents a 
barrel, the best in two years, and citizens 
of Tulsa thronged the streets in a jubila- 
tion that sounded like the original Armis- 
tice Day. Business throughout the 
Southwest was favorably affected. 

President Hoover’s bank pool, the “Na- 
tional Credit Corporation”, has already 
had good effects in loosening up the seri- 
ous credit and banking situation into 
which the country had fallen. Hoarding 
of currency, which had been taking 
$200,000,000 a week out of circulation, 
has stopped, and some of the hoarded 
money has been brought back to the 
banks. Failures of small country banks, 
which had been happening at the rate of 
twenty-five a day, have practically ceased, 
and the President can say “I am 
happy” for the first time in months. The 
stock of monetary gold in the country, 
which had been pulled down rapidly by 
foreign demands, has begun to increase 
slightly again. In short, financial confi- 
dence has returned to the American peo- 
ple. There was also a boom in silver 
prices, partly because of the threat of 
war in the Far East. 

Better than any of these, however, 
were slight, though apparently sound, 
signs that the level of employment in the 
coal mining, shoes, and textile industries 
had begun to improve. A. H. Wiggin, 
chairman of the Chase National Bank, 
testified before a Senate committee of 
which Senator LaFollette is chairman, 
that he believes business cycles are in- 
evitable, and that little could be hoped 
for from planning by a national economic 
council. Nevertheless he believes that a 
general upturn in business conditions is 
on the way soon. 
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ENGLAND---Chamberlain and Simon Win 
Key Poste in New National Cabinet 

















PRASCE & GERMANY---Berlin to Ask 
* Revision; Reparations Conference Planned 
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PALESTINE---Moslem Groups Move to 
Restore Abdul Medjid ag Caliph 
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INDIA---Round Table Drafts Constitution; 
Gandhi to Remain 7ill End of Parley 
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(1) WAR THREAT GROWS IN EAST 


HEN several thousand men engage 

in shooting each other with ma- 
chine guns, bombing planes and other 
weapons, most dictionaries would call it 
“war”. Such things are happening in 
Manchuria, whether or not the com- 
batants call them by that name. The 
most bloody outbreak of the clash so far 
occurred at a bridge over the Nonni 
River, in northwestern Manchuria. This 
bridge is a link in a branch railway con- 
trolled by- Japan, which crosses the 
Chinese Eastern Railway a few miles 
above, only about twenty miles from 
Tsitsihar, capital of Heilunkiang, one of 
the four provinces of Manchuria. Japan 
had insisted the bridge be repaired and 
started to do so with her own troops. 
Some one started firing—neither side will 
admit which—the others returned the 
fire, and within two days several hundred 
lay dead or dying, the majority Chinese. 
The Chinese troops here are commanded 
by General Ma Chen-shan, a mediocre 
warlord, operating without authority 
from the central Chinese Government at 
Nanking. He had at least 6,000 men, as 
against only 800 Japanese. Ma soon re- 
treated, but issued a “declaration of war” 
on his own responsibility, and continued 
to threaten near by. The Chinese forces 
grew rapidly from bandits and groups of 
native Communists, rumored to be sent 
by Russia. Emperor Hirohito was said to 
have ordered reinforcements sent to the 
aid of the Japanese outposts. 

In Tientsin, treaty port of Peiping, 
within China proper, riots broke out be- 
tween Chinese mobs and Japanese troops 
near the Japanese concession, and many 
natives were killed. The American and 


European quarters were not disturbed, 
with a detachment of 500 U. S. infantry- 
men on guard, but foreign residents, in- 
cluding teachers of mission schools, are 
being sent elsewhere. 

The attitude of Russia, which might 
easily drag the whole of Europe into the 
fighting, remained dubious. Officially, 
the Soviet Government insists it is neu- 
tral, but thousands of Communists, gath- 
ered in Moscow for the fourteenth anni- 
versary of the Bolshev:*- revolution, urged 
active aid to the “Chinese proletariat” 
against the aggressions of “capitalist 
Japan”. Russia is in no position finan- 
cially to wage a major war now, and her 
transport facilities across Siberia are in- 
adequate. But for that matter, Japan 
itself is too poor to conduct a real war. 


The League of. Nations is still attempt- 
ing to exercise a restraining influence on 
Japan. Aristide Briand sent further notes 
asking a truce, and intimating that the 
League will send a committee of investi- 
gators to Manchuria to determine the 
rights of the case. This has been steadily 
opposed by Japan, which continues to in- 
sist that the five points of her peace pro- 
gram must first be carried out before any 
negotiations will be carried on. The Coun- 
cil of the League was scheduled to meet 
again on November 16, to reconsider the 
situation. Ambassador Dawes has gone 
from London to meet with it, under in- 
structions from Secretary Stimson. The 
Washington Government is paying close 
attention to the problem, and is working 
hand in glove with the League. Whatever 
action is decided on will be a joint one. 
Two courses now seem open to the 
League, if Japan continues stubborn: to 
ask the other member nations of the 


Council, and America to sever diplomatic 
relations with Japan; or still stronger, to 
recommend embargoes on munitions or 
upon all commerce. Either course would 
be a recognition that Japan is.the aggres 
sor. But there are signs that it will not 
go that far. Great Britain, for one, is 
more sympathetic to the Japanese cause, 
and without her approval, no pressure is 
likely to succeed. 


(2) NEW CABINET FACES 
COMMONS 


Premier MacDonald’s new cabinet is 
thoroughly “National”. Though the Con- 
servatives, if represented according to 
their overwhelming strength in the House 
of Commons, could have demanded al- 
most all the portfolios, Stanley Baldwin, 
their leader, conscientiously stuck to his 
bargain, and gave his friend MacDonald 
a free hand to make his own selections. 
The result was a “middle-of-the-road” 
group, without such extremists as Win- 
ston Churchill. Of the twenty places, 
eleven went to Conservatives, five to Na- 
tional Liberals, and four to National 
Laborites. MacDonald, Baldwin, Lord 
Sankey, Sir Herbert Samuel, Sir Samuel 
Hoare, and J. H. Thomas carried over in 
their old positions. Philip Snowden was 
made Lord Privy Seal, an honorary office, 
to have the benefit of his advice. Suc- 
ceeding him at the important financial 
post of Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
Neville of the famous Conservative fam- 
ily, whose brother, Sir Austen, steps out. 
Neville Chamberlain is a strong advo- 
cate of high tariffs, and is expected 
sooner or later to drive the government 
into a definite protection policy. As a 
balancing figure in the other big eco- 
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NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN 
High-Tariff Chancellor of the Exchequer 


nomic job—president of the Board of 
Trade, MacDonald appointed Walter 
Runciman, a Liberal free-trader. 

The only real surprise of the cabinet 
was the choice of Sir John Simon for the 
Foreign Secretaryship, succeeding Lord 
Reading, apparently as a reward for his 
break with Lloyd George and leading his 
35 right-wing Liberals into the govern- 
ment fold. Sir John is a brilliant lawyer, 
respected for a cold, efficient brain. His 
only experience in foreign affairs had 
been as chairman of the non-partisan 
Indian Commission two years ago, which 
brought in a report that omitted all men- 
tion of “dominion status” or Gandhi and 
his Nationalists, and was quickly forgot- 
ten as a basis for the present Indian par- 
leys. His foreign policy will probably 
have a strong Tory color. 

With all the traditional pomp of a 700- 
year-old ceremony, King George and 
Queen Mary drove from Buckingham 
Palace in their gilded state coach, es- 
corted by halberd-bearing “beef-eaters”, 
to open the new session. of Parliament. 
The King’s speech from the throne, which 
is always written for him by the ministry 
in power, was the usual harmless docu- 
ment. More definite hints of the Govern- 
ment’s policies were contained in a speech 
by MacDonald at the Lord Mayor’s an- 
nual banquet. Pledging their best efforts 
to maintain and stabilize the value of the 
pound, the Premier made known that he 
would accept the invitation of Premier 
Bennett of Canada for the mother coun- 
try to take part in another Imperial Con- 
ference at Ottawa next July. At this par- 
ley the legal relations of the dominions, 
whose political independence has been 
acknowledged at previous conferences, 
will be more clearly defined. Its main 
purpose, however, is to work out some 
kind of empire trade agreement, which 
_— at last year’s conference in Lon- 
on. 

No clue to the Government’s tariff 
policy has yet been revealed, but the Con- 
servative high-tariff bloc has agreed not 
to embarrass the Premier at present by 





demanding an immediate show-down on 
tariffs. David Lloyd George disgustedly 
resigned his leadership of the Liberal 
Party, and made open hints to the little 
Labor Opposition that he would like to 
be accepted as their leader. They are 
not in a hurry to take him. 


(3) INDIAN CONSTITUTION 
FRAMED 


The first positive result, even though a 
very tentative one, of the Round Table 
Conference was the published report of 
Lord Sankey’s federal structures commit- 
tee. It calls for a two-chambered central 
parliament, very similar to the American 
Congress. The upper house, of 200 mem- 
bers, would be chosen by the provincial 
legislatures; the lower house, of 300, by 
direct popular vote. It also intimates 
that an oath of allegiance to the crown 
will be expected of all members. A sub- 
stantial fraction of each house will repre- 
sent the princely states, which wish to be 
associated with British India in the fed- 
eration. A small number of seats in the 
upper house may be reserved for “elder 
statesmen” appointed by the Viceroy and 
representing no party. 

The committee proposals ignored most 
of the really controversial questions, and 
ran counter to most of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
ideas, who has held out for a one-cham- 
bered legislature and wants no oath of 
allegiance. Gandhi’s backers at home, 
the All-India Congress working commit- 
tee, cabled him to come back unless he 
felt that conditions warranted his remain- 
ing. He has said, however, that he will 
stay until the end of November, when the 
conference is expected to be over. 

The real issue between the Hindus and 
the minorities of Moslems, untouchables, 
etc., is still deadlocked, and Gandhi is 
thoroughly disheartened over the ap- 
parent hopelessness of a solution. A last 
resort was suggested by one of the Hin- 
dus, who proposed that the question of 
the rights of minorities be arbitrated by 
Prime Minister MacDonald, in whom all 
have confidence. MacDonald agreed on 
condition that all factions agree to accept 
his decision in advance. Gandhi is be- 
lieved willing to accept such a method. If 
the conference fails of clear action, Mac- 
Donald will probably attempt to grant 
immediate autonomy to the provinces 
while working out some kind of central 
government. Gandhi will hardly agree to 
this unless India is guaranteed control of 
her own finances, taxation, and army 
budget. 


(4) GERMANY TO REOPEN 
REPARATIONS 


First fruits of the Laval-Hoover con- 
ference were conversations between Pre- 
mier Laval and the German Ambassador 
to France looking toward some definite 
proposal for the revision of reparations. 
The Bruening government is reported 
willing to ask, under the terms of the 
Young Plan, for an inquiry into her 
capacity to pay further reparations after 
the Hoover moratorium expires. This 
will require the setting up of a commit- 
tee of experts from the Bank of Inter- 
national Settlements at Basle. Germany 
wants the committee to consider the 
whole question of German finances, but 
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SIR JOHN SIMON 
New British Foreign Secretary 


France wants it restricted closely to 
reparations. If the inquiry is carried out, 
Premier Laval has intimated that a new 
reparations conference may be called for 
some time next year to be held at Biarritz 
on French soil. 

Back of all this jockeying is the ines- 
capable fact that Germany must ulti- 
mately make terms with France. Presi- 
dent Hoover has apparently given Laval 
a free hand to dictate the terms, and 
while Great Britain, under MacDonald, 
wishes a moderate policy toward Ger- 
many, England is in no financial position 
to dominate the coming discussions. 
France will undoubtedly drive a hard 
bargain. In the first place, Germany’s 
short-term credits must be cleared up. 
They were continued until January un- 
changed by the action of the Wiggin 
Committee of the International Bank, but 
then Germany will have to make some 
move to repay them, at least by install- 
ments over a period of years. France 
will probably demand representation on 
the boards of directors of the most im- 
portant basic industries of Germany, to 
make sure that their management pro- 
duces results. France will also prohibit 
any political changes desired by Ger- 
many, as the price of new loans. She will 
refuse to allow the Polish Corridor to be 
touched, and will put an end to all hopes 
of commercial union with Austria. 
France may, however, develop a plan for 
a trade compact between the various 
states of the Danube basin, including her 
allies, Jugoslavia, Rumania, and Czecho- 
slovakia, by which their grain would be 
exchanged for French manufactured 
products. All of which will go very hard 
with Germany, and may lead to the fall 
of the Bruening government and the ele- 
vation of Hitler to power. 


(5) CALIPHATE MAY BE 
RESTORED 
In Nice, the sun-drenched paradise on 
the French Riviera, lives Abdul Medjid 
Effendi, former Caliph, or spiritual head 
of more than 200,000,000 devout Moham- 
medans. Now 70 years old, he has, since 


(Continued on page 34) 
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The Praises of Obscurity 


O YOU remember Clement Bruce? 
You do not; but twenty years ago 
you would have known him and all about 
him if you had had any claim to citizen- 
ship in the literary world. In those days 
we were all convinced that time would 
only add breadth and security to his repu- 
tation. The critics spoke of him as a Ris- 
ing Star or a Coming Man, as they 
favored romanticism or realism in their 
style; indeed, some had gone so far as to 
say he had already risen or arrived. His 
work would stand, they said, the test of 
time; no doubt he had not yet given us 
his best, but when he had, that best would 
live with the best of other ages. 
Bruce experimented in different 
styles. He was not one of those 
writers who plod conscientiously 
up and down the same lane; he was 
over the hills and far away with 
every book he wrote. Mainly a nov- 
elist, he had passing encounters 
with poetry and the stage, and in 
his novels alone there was a be- 
wildering variety of style and sub- 
ject as he moved from the sordid 
to the romantic, from the realistic 
to the fantastic, from cities to the soil. 
This variety, the fact that it was impos- 
sible to associate him with any definite 
type of work and thus impress the public 
imagination—which requires to be hit 
several times heavily in the same place 
before it will notice a man—may have 
enabled him to carry out successfully that 
which I am convinced was not the mere 
accident of circumstance but his own 
deliberate plan. If he had really worn 
an impression on the mind of the general 
public, thirty years would not have been 
enough to rub it out. But he had failed 
to reach or rather to impress the man in 
the street, and the man in the studio and 
the man on the newspaper have noto- 
riously short memories. 

I knew Clement Bruce when he was at 
the height of his career—round about 
1900. He had by then written some half- 
dozen novels, a book of verse and a 
couple of plays, which had been printed 
though never performed. His first books 
had appealed only to a small circle, but 
with every publication the circle had wid- 
ened, and he had the distinction of having 
his early work continue selling long after 
the time when by all the laws of fiction it 
ought to have been dead. All the leading 
publishers were anxious to get hold of 
him, for everyone said that his would be 
a solid reputation, independent of literary 
fads. His novel Dust and Iron was pub- 
lished in July, 1901, and had sold twenty 
thousand copies within six weeks of pub- 
lication. This was his first really popular 


By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 


success, and in addition the reviewers 
hailed it as a work of genius. They had 
given the same greeting to most of his 
earlier stuff, but there was more convic- 
tion and less of mere enthusiasm about 
their present tone. 

Naturally, I thought Bruce must be 
liking all this. In my capacity of reporter, 
as well as by virtue of my convenience 
as an unattached and socially minded 
man, I met him a great deal here and 
there. He had become a lion, not only in 
the dens of literature, but also among 
the hunters. You met him in the houses 
of established men of letters, as well as 


To sink out of sight, to bury one’s self in an out- 
of-the-way village, deliberately to seek escape 
from a life of celebrity, art, and ease—that may 
seem to most of us, who have never experienced 
the spotlight, a queer ambition. But no less a 
person than Charlie Chaplin has expressed such 
desires, and in this story Sheila Kaye-Smith, her- 
self a distinguished English novelist, makes us 
understand the horrors of fame and the joys of 


being a “nobody”. 


in houses whose distinction was social 
rather than literary. At the same time 
he lectured to literary clubs, and even 
went on a provincial lecture tour, which 
won him immense favor among those 
reading societies attached to Noncon- 
formist chapels, where lasting reputations 
are chiefly made. I thought him a lucky 
man, who had built his fame on the twin 
rock of literary merit and popular appre- 
ciation. Then one night he destroyed my 
illusions. 

We had been together at some crush 
or other, I have forgotten where; all I 
remember is that it was a warm summer 
night and a few stars shone dimly above 
the roofs as we came out. We decided to 
walk home, or rather, I think, to take a 
walk together before we went home, as he 
lived appropriately in Chelsea and I 
lived in Bloomsbury, which was then far 
from being the fashionable quarter that 
poetry and politics have made it since. 
We walked along Park Lane on the Park 
side of the road, and somehow we began 
talking about himself and his reputation. 
We had always beén good friends but 
never particularly intimate, and this was 
the first and only occasion he confided in 
me. I do not know if he ever unburdened 
himself in the same way to anyone else; 
sometimes I think not, for his attitude 
towards his own fame was apparently 
unknown to anyone but myself. He had 
intimate friends, but one does not always 
choose intimate friends for confidences. 

That night he told me that he was 


absolutely sick of the whole business. He 
hated London literary life, whether as 
lived in Chelsea or in Mayfair. He said 
the outlook was artificial, and that it was 
impossible for an artist living in an 
artistic environment and seeing life only 
in relation to art to have any real knowl- 
edge of what life really was. 

“And it’s life I want—not art. Art’s no 
use except to interpret life, and it’s 
foolish to try to interpret a language one 
doesn’t know.” 

“Why don’t you go away into the 
country?” I suggested. “There’s no need 
for you to stay in London now. Your 
reputation’s made, you can take 
yourself off where you please. 
You're not like us poor sweats, for- 
gotten at the end of a month’s holi- 
day. You’re known all over the 
country—not only in a small Lon- 
don set.” 

“That’s just it,” he said bitterly, 
“I’m known all over the country. 
Wherever I live I shall be Clement 
Bruce, the well-known novelist. It 
will leak out in the remotest village 
that I can bury myself in. People 
who have never read my books will send 
for them to the nearest library. Even the 
trades-people will become aware that I 
am different from themselves and their 
usual customers, that I belong to another 
genus of mankind—the literary gens. Sim- 
ple people will expect me to “Put them 
into my books.’ Ordinary human motives 
will never be credited to me. If I go any- 
where at home or abroad the idea will be 
that I have gone to acquire copy or ‘local 
color’. Bah! If I were to marry, all lit- 
erary London would be lost in conjecture 
as to how it would affect my art, and 
every enterprising newspaper editor 
would ask me for my views on married 
life, or on divorce, before I was back from 
my honeymoon. I tell you I’m sick of it! 
I want to live like an ordinary human 
being, and I can’t.” 

“But surely you’re not as famous as all 
that?” I remarked, taking the risks of 
candor. 

“I am quite famous enough to be sepa- 
rate from my own kind. It requires only 
a small variation of type to create aston- 
ishment and curiosity in the rest of the 
species. The critics tell me I am a genius. 
I believe that genius is a disease—a dis- 
ease of the brain, only a chance variation 
of that disease which separates men from 
their fellows in prisons and asylums. Just 
vary the chemical ingredients to the 
smallest degree and instead of being 
Clement Bruce, the famous novelist, I am 
Bruce the murderer or ‘poor Uncle Clem- 
ent who had to be put away, you know— 








so very sad!’ I’m separated, I tell you, 
I’m separated! I have to live with men 
like myself whose ideas and aims are con- 
ventionalized by art, or else I have to live 
with people who treat me as a strange 
and terrible phenomenon, as someone 
who can never be quite as they are. I tell 
you that sometimes I wish I could chuck 
it all up and be just a country grocer—a 
chap who never reads anything but the 
local paper and whose social center is the 
pub and the Oddfellows’ Society. He’s a 
human being, and I’m not.” 

“I don’t think you’re speaking decently. 
You’ve got something that the country 
grocer hasn’t, and you have—possibly, for 
I don’t admit it—got to pay for it with 
something that he has. That’s all.” 

“Then I'd far rather have what he has 
than what I have.” 

“Then you are abnormal in other ways 
besides genius. What normal man would 
give up a reputation like yours for the 
life of the most humanly satisfied grocer 
in creation ?—to say nothing of the money 
you earn. It isn’t as if you were just the 
ordinary sort of novelist. The idea seems 
to be that you’ve got a reputation that will 
last—that after you’re dead men and 
women will be reading your books—that 
your name will live long after all your 
contemporary grocers are buried and for- 
gotten.” 

“That,” said Bruce solemnly, “is the 
most dreadful thought of all. If I thought 
that when I died, or soon after, I should 
be forgotten, then I believe I could bear 
it better. But, I picture myself being read 
and remembered after I am gone... I 
don’t say I have reached that stage yet, 
but it’s a probability and a fear that 
haunts me. To think of myself getting a 
specially increased sale on the new ad- 
vertisement that my death will give me, of 
being read in editions that get cheaper 
and cheaper as my copyrights expire, of 
becoming at last perhaps a classic, bound 
in red leather and stuck on people’s 
library shelves and never read, or bound 
in calf and given as prizes to poor little 
blighters who’d far rather have a set of 
tools! And then think of all the idiots 
spouting tosh on my centenary, and the 
dry-as-dust articles in the highbrow 
papers, and the correspondence as to 
whether Dust and Iron was really written 
in the spring of 1901 or the autumn of 
1900, and the statue put up to me in a 
London park, ‘realistic’ in plus fours or 
‘expressionist’ with my head like a 
horse’s and my feet turning into hoofs— 
God! I can’t bear it. Don’t you see that 
it separates me from them more and 
more? For my memory to remain among 
men after I am gone only makes me more 
and more unlike them, who lie down in 
comfortable obscurity in village church- 
yards and after a generation or two are 
forgotten.” 

I had heard him talk in this style be- 
fore, though not on this subject. He oc- 
casionally liked to indulge in a purple 


patch in conversation, perhaps as an anti- 
dote for having to deny himself that 
happy outlet in his novels. 

“T tell you,” he continued, warming to 
his work, “that as men have been willing 
to sacrifice everything for fame, I some- 
times feel I would sacrifice everything 
for obscurity. Obscurity! That’s the real 
goal of the true artist! Obscurity, which 
is twilight and firelight, where fame is an 
incandescent glare! Obscurity, which is 
the life I can share with my fellows in- 
stead of life that I must live apart from 
them, which is fame. Obscurity, which is 
the death I can die with my fellows in- 
stead of the death I must die apart from 
them and after which I must live again, 
which is fame! I tell you it’s time that 
some poet sang an ode to Obscurity, that 
some adventurer risked everything for 
Obscurity. I tell you—Oh well, never 
mind! It’s no good telling you any more, 
for you won’t understand.” 

I felt relieved that he did not intend to 
tell me any more as his voice had risen 
to heights incongruous with the empty 
London streets. Two passers-by turned 
to stare at us, even a taxi-driver looked 
around. My own love of obscurity was 
enough to make me change the conver- 
sation. 


II 


I did not see him again after that date, 
or rather, in the light of subsequent 
events, it would be safer to say that I 
don’t know if I ever saw him again. The 
mood evidently remained with him for a 
day or two, for the next evening, I had a 
letter from him in the same style as his 
speech. It began by apologizing for hav- 
ing made an ass of himself last night, and 
then proceeded to repeat everything that, 
as an ass, he had said. There were 
patches in that letter of an even deeper 
purple than any in our recent conversa- 
tion; he wrote two whole pages in praise 
of obscurity—evidently he was pleased 
with the idea. For some reason or other 
I kept the letter. I think I meant to 
answer it and then didn’t. Anyhow, I 
found it, put away with some others in a 
drawer, years later, and then decided to 
keep it, for it was the only link with him 
I had. 

I left London rather unexpectedly a 
couple of days after my talk with Bruce. 
Various events took place which are my 
own story. It is enough to say that I did 
not return to town, but left England alto- 
gether in another six weeks, and was in 
New Zealand and then in New South 
Wales until the spring of 1914, when I 
returned to London. I was anxious to join 
up old links, correspondence having as 
usual failed. Therefore I attempted to 
ring up quite a number of people, includ- 
ing Bruce. Twelve years make a big gap 
in one’s social life—I found that most of 
my old acquaintances had left town or 
changed their addresses. Bruce’s name 
was not in the telephone: book, so I tried 


his publishers, who were also friends of 
mine. But they could tell. me nothing 
about him; they did not know his address. 
He had, they understood, left England. 
He had not published anything with them 
or anybody for more than ten years, and 
such checks as still fell due for his old 
work were paid direct into his bank. I 
was surprised. Certainly I had heard 
little or nothing of him while I was away, 
but I had not been among people or 
places where modern fiction is of much 
account. It seemed odd for him to have 
disappeared like this. I made some fruit- 
less efforts to trace him. I wrote to him 
care of his bank, but received no reply. 
I made one or two inquiries among com- 
mon acquaintances, but no one seemed to 
have heard anything of him for periods 
varying from nine to eleven years. Ap- 
parently in 1902 he had gone off to Italy, 
and thence to Austria and Serbia; but 
there was evidence that he had returned 
and rumors that he had settled in Corn- 
wall. But there seemed to be no recent 
information and certainly there was but 
little interest. Nine years of total disap- 
pearance is quite enough to rub a man’s 
name out of the conversation of literary 
London. “Oh, he’s giving himself a rest” 
—‘“He was afraid of writing himself out” 
had been given and received as ample 
explanation at the start; then even such 
eddies had ceased. 

I could not help thinking that he had 
acted deliberately. He had really meant 
what he said to me that night in Park 
Lane. I had not forgotten it; it had im- 
pressed me even more than I thought at 
the time. My own absence from my usual 
haunts and the ease with which appar- 
ently I had fallen from all acquaintance 
there made me realize that what had 
merely happened to me Bruce might have 
achieved of deliberate purpose. Was he 
mad? Is the slaughtering of a man’s 
own reputation—the violation of his will- 
to-live in the world of ideas—as sure a 
sign of a disordered brain as the slaught- 
ering of his own body, of his will-to-live 
in the world of sensation? Was Bruce the 
felon of his own fame? And if so, how 
did he fare in the limbo whither he had 
sent himself? Having won Obscurity, 
did he find her the bride he had imag- 
ined? I longed to know, and wrote to him 
again at his bankers’ address. But again 
he did not answer, and this time I was 
angry. I told myself that I wouldn’t worry 
about him any more. He wanted me to 
forget him—well, forget him I would. 
And I did. 

No doubt the outbreak of the war in 
August helped me. I succeeded in getting 
out to France with the Durhams, and 
apart from that the world in which I had 
known Bruce ceased to exist. The arts 
no longer counted except in the primitive 
emotional forms which they took in music 
and poetry. For nearly five years it was 
as if the earth’s axis shook, and one saw 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Sheila Kaye-Smith---The Voice of Sussex 


By DOROTHEA CHAPMAN 


RAVELING in England 

is often like reading a 

few chapters by some of the 
more prominent English 
authors. For instance, a 
walk through Wessex is full 
of memories of Thomas 
Hardy. Tourists at Stone- 
henge are apt as not to look 
around for Tess of the 
D’Urbervilles. A _ trip 
through the pottery center, 
known as the Five Towns, 
feels like a polished para- 
graph by Arnold Bennett. 
And anyone in Devon for a 
holiday might use a Phill- 
potts novel for a guidebook. 

And so it is with Sussex, 
which is so closely identi- 
fied with the work of Sheila 
Kaye-Smith that it is impos- 
sible to tell whether Sussex 
is the inspiration of her 
novels or whether her 
novels are the inspiration 
of Sussex. Those fields in the corner of 
Britain nearest to France have a reputa- 
tion as the gateway of the island. Czsar’s 
legions entered there. At the sight of 
the green meadows, Danes and Vikings 
left their long boats, sure of rich plunder. 
On the downs at Hastings, the Normans, 
under William, faced the last of the 
Saxon kings. Here, high on the cliffs, 
burned pyres of driftwood from the shat- 
tered Armada. And these rolling hills 
were the first part of England to feel the 
shadows of the Zeppelin bombers. 

In sublime indifference to the peck- 
ings of invaders, railroads, factories, 
tourists, and authors, Sussex preserves 
the beauty and fruitfulness that charmed 
the first visitor. Seeds have dropped from 
floods of invaders to take root there and 
to grow a race imbued with the spirit of 
the earth. They live like the corn of their 
fields; growing, flowering, and falling to 
seed, thriving on the bounty of the sun 
and the land. It is the elemental drama 
of this life, played on a stage of un- 
captured beauty, that occupies Sheila 
Kaye-Smith. In nearly all her books, but 
most notably in Sussex Gorse (1916), she 
expresses a feeling for the life of the 
downs that has marked that part of Eng- 
land as her own. 

She has always lived in Sussex, since 
she was born (1888) at St. Leonards-on- 
Sea, near the Hastings battlefield. Her 
father was Edward Kaye-Smith, member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons and 
Licentiate of the Royal College of 
Physicians. She published her first novel, 
The Tramping Methodist, at the age of 
twenty. Although the debut was highly 


praised, she was not received with the 
honors that attend her now until Sussex 
Gorse was published, eight years later. 
Tamarisk Town brought her still more 
readers and, since then, her work has 
grown steadily in popularity. With the 
arrival of fame, however, she did not 
leave the retirement of Sussex for liter- 
ary life in London. Even when her hus- 
band, Reverend Theodore Penrose Fry, 
whom she married in 1924, was called 
from his parish in St. Leonards-on-Sea to 
St. Stephens, Kensington, London, she 
refused to depart from the downs. In 
order to stay in Sussex, she bought an 
ancient household where she might 
escape from the city. Her attitude toward 
the complications of social life is partly 
explained in her story, “The Praises of 
Obscurity”. The tale states all her love 
for unaffected living, a love which is in 
no way challenged by her habit of writ- 
ing books. It is reasonable to suppose 
that if there were not a publisher, a book 
stall, or a literary tea in the whole of 
England, she would still write for the 
simple pleasure it gives her. 

In addition to her novels, she is the 
author of a number of short stories, liter- 
ary papers, and of two slender volumes 
of poetry: Willow’s Forge and Other 
Poems (1914) and Saints in Sussex 
(1923). The poems treat a variety of 
themes and moods, including several of a 
religious and ecclesiastical nature. The 
ecclesiastical subjects, in a manner, an- 
ticipate her marriage to a clergyman, and 
they may also explain her conversion, 
with her husband, to Catholicism in 1929. 
On the other hand, there is no expression 








SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 


at Work in Her Sussex 
Study 





of a formal religious conviction in her 
prose which, in a rather masculine man- 
ner, exalts the earth rather than the 
spirit. The stories that grow out of her 
little world achieve, rather than an in- 
tellectual message, the goal of Joseph 
Conrad: It is... “above all, to make 
you see.” 


Writing in her new home seems to have 
sped her pen. Among the publications of 
the last few years are Joanna Godden 
Married, a sequel to the story of her 
most famous heroine; /ron and Smoke, a 
tale of the advance of industry into farm 
country; The Village Doctor, drawn 
partly from the life of her father; 
Shepherds in Sackcloth, a story of the 
Anglican church; and her latest work, 
Susan Spray. The book takes its name 
from that of its central character—the 
daughter of a bitterly poor Sussex farm 
laborer. Susan sees “visions”—the first 
one comes to her at the age of six and 
leads to her career as an evangelist— 
and becomes first a power in her own ob- 
scure religious sect, and finally in a 
church of her own making. Besides be- 
ing a study of a colorful career, Susan 
Spray also gives a good picture of rural 
England in the days of the Corn Laws 
and the first railroads. 


Sheila Kaye-Smith’s sensitive features 
give her a slight appearance, although 
in reality she is quite sturdy. She is'thin 
and her gestures have the grace of 
quietness. Her eyes are gray and slightly 
retracted “as if in pain because man is 
not so beautiful as the earth that bore 
him.” 





18. 


REVOLUTION 


A Dramatic Episode in the Story of George Washington 


ScENE 


EFORE the curtain 

rises, a deep, muffled 
explosion behind it has 
ushered a confusion of 
sounds from within: Jang: 
ling and tolling of bells, 
half articulate shouts and 
bursts of singing, babble 
of jeering voices and beat- 
ing of drums—these are 
mingled with the cracking 
percussion of musketry and 
the long far roll of can- 
nonading. 

So, amid obscurity and 
vague din, indeterminate 
as noises heard in dreams, 
one hardly observes the 
rise of the curtain upon a 
lurid scene, throughout the 
acting of which only oc- 
casional glimpses (caught 
from the flare of a torch 
or a pole-lantern) reveal in 
turmoil the passing and 
grouping of Revolutionary 
figures, that appear less 
like real men, women and 
children than their images 
conjured behind the closed 
eyelids of fevered sleep. 

First, in the distance, 
drawing nearer, Voices of 
Men are heard singing in 
uproar. 


THE SINGERS 


Oh, the birds of the air 
and the fish of the sea 


To Adam, old Adam, our Lord He gave 


By PERCY MacKAYE 


[From “Washington, the Man Who Made Us”, Act II, Sixth Action] 








; 


Washington in Drama 


HIS dramatic episode is one of several self-contained units selected from 

“Washington, the Man Who Made Us’, a ballad-play by Percy MacKaye, 
which are being published by the SCHOLASTIC in honor of the 200th anni- 
versary of the birth of George Washington (February 22, 1932). The first of 
them, ‘The Lad and the Soil’’, appeared in the November 14 issue 


The publication of this play takes on a special interest at this time by 
reason of the fact that Mr. MacKaye has just completed for the United 
States George Washington Bicentennial Commission, of which Congressman 
Sol Bloom is director, a Folk-Masque entitled “Wakefield”, which is to have 
its first production at Washington on February 21, the eve of Washington's 
Birthday. This Masque is named after Wakefield, Virginia, the birthplace 
of Washington. It duplicates in no way the material of “Washington, the 
Man Who Made Us”, but resembles an old miracle play in character and is a 
musical and dramatic tribute to the Father of His Country, drawing upon the 
native legends and history of America. Folk and classical music by American 
composers form an integral part of the Masque in which the eight speaking 
parts will be taken by leading professional actors, with a supporting group of 
500 to 1,000 people. “Wakefield” will be published in book form for national 
distribution and will probably be shown in every large city at some time dur- 
ing the Bicentennial celebration. Mr. MacKaye is the first artist ever to be 
commissioned by the United States Government to write a dramatic pro- 
duction 


“Washington, the Man Who Made Us” is copyrighted, 1919, by Percy 
MacKaye. 

The play as a whole is published by Alfred A. Knopf, 730 Fifth Ave., New 
York City, from which volume the portions reprinted in the SCHOLASTIC 
have been selected 


Illustrations, words, and music of the baliads are from a collected pamphlet 
published by H. W. Gray, 159 East 48th St., New York City 


NOTICE: Professionals and amateurs are hereby warned that “Washing- 
ton, the Man Who Made Us”, being fully protected by copyright, is subject to 
royalty, and anyone presenting the play without the consent of the author or 
his authorized agents will be liable to the penalties by law provided. Applica- 
tions for the acting rights must be made to Samuel French, 25 West 45th St., 
New York City. 








(A Votce intones from 
the crowd: “Miserable sin- 
ners!”) 

*“Now, therefore, make 
a decree that their harbours 
be blocked up, that their 
merchants may be broke, 
that their ships that goeth 
upon the waters may be 
sunk in the depth thereof, 
that their cods and their 
oil may stink, for that 
they have rebelled against 
thee.” 


(A Voice: “Mercy upon 
us!”) 

(Orner Voices, in 
groaning unison: “Miser- 
able sinners!”) 

‘And it came to pass that 
the King harkened to these 
sons of Belial. 

‘Then arose Mordecai, 
the Benjaminite, who was 
fourscore and five years 
old, a wise man, an astrol- 
oger— 

(A Voice: “Old Ben 
Franklin, I bet ye!— He 
can fly a kite that'll blow 
kings to thunder over there 
before doom’s day.” OTHER 
Voices: “Amen!”) 

‘And the Benjaminite 
said, 

*“O King, they hide the 
truth from thee, and wrong- 
fully accuse the men of 
Boston. O King, if thou 


Tue Gownep Ficure: Brethren of the art wise, thou wilt understand these things.” 





free, 
Till the lord of taxation 
Cried, “/ made creation! 
I will take for my dish 
Every fowl, every fish.” 
Derry down, down! Hey, derry down! 

Voices: (Of persons dimly seen in the 
foreground.) 

I—Here they come—the Liberty Boys! 
Hurray! 

I1I—Who’s that they’re riding on the pole? 

III—A Tory: he’s a Tory! They've stripped 
him naked. 

IV—He’s tarred and feathered. 

V—Here they come! Hoho—see the Tory 
King-bird! 

(Whirled by in the flashing of lanterns, a 
fantastic human Form, blackened and stuck 
all with feathers, rides high on a pole borne 
on the shoulders of young men, who rush past 
and off the scene, still yelling their song.) 

* * & 

(On the left, raised suddenly from the 
ground, appears an improvised pulpit of 
black, into which a black-gowned Figure 
mounts and intones loudly—in the voice of 
QUILLOQUON:) 


Congregation! 

Tue Crown: The Preacher! Listen to the 
Preacher! 

Tue Gownep Ficure: Give ear unto my 
parable! (Raising aloft a great volume.) 

Hark to the scriptures of Jonathan, the son 
of John, and father of Samuel, uncle of tribes 
to be: 

Lo, my text is from ‘The First Book of the 
American Chronicles of the Times’. (Open- 
ing the volume, he reads by the light of a 
lantern held by one of the crowd.) 

‘And behold! When the tidings came to 
the great city that is afar off, how the men 
of Boston, even the Bostonites, had arose a 
great multitude, and destroyed the Tea, and 
cast it into the middle of the sea— 

(The Crowp murmur and laugh.) 

‘Then the Lord the King waxed exceeding 
wroth, 

‘And he assembled together the Princes, 
the judges, all the rulers of the people. 

‘And theysmotetheir breasts and said,“These 
men fear thee not, O King, neither have they 
worshipped the Tea Chest, which thou hast 
set up, whose length was three cubits, and the 
breadth thereof one cubit and a half. 


‘But behold! One of the King’s counsellors 
said, “Thou liest. 

‘“Hearken, O King! The men of New 
England are stiff necked and as stubborn 
hogs; they are worse than all the plagues of 
Egypt: They go to and fro in the evening and 
grin like a dog. Surely, O King, the spirit of 
Oliver or the devil is got in them.” 

(A Voice: “Aye — Oliver Cromwell's 
devil!”) 

‘And behold the Rulers of the People cried 
out vehemently, “Persecute them!” 

‘And they sent their battering rams against 
the city, and their cannon, which bellowed 
out fire and smoke and brimstone. 

‘And they planted these on the neck of the 
Bostonites and laid siege against it. 

‘And they made mouths and said, “Let us 
pinch them by famine, and they will surely 
give up.” 

(Groans from the Crown.) 

‘And they drummed with their drums and 
piped with their pipes, and they abused the 
young children of Boston, calling them 
Yankees. 

‘And the young men said, “We will not 
bear this! Seven times have they vexed us, 
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and they gape as it were a ramping lion; let 
us go and smite the heathen.” 

(Vorces: “Amen!” “Hip and thigh!”) 

‘But the Benjaminite, the wise man, said, 
“Nay, my sons, pluck up your hearts like 
young unicorns. Let us bow not down to the 
Tea Chest, but let us send Messengers to all 
the coasts of our brethren the Americanites, 
to join with us and resist these rulers—we 
that be one people, and serve one God—so 
that we be not slaves.”’ 

Tue Crown (With a great shout.): Aye— 
aye-—Amen! The Americanites! America! 

(Clamouring toward the Preacuer, they 
overwhelm the improvised pulpit, which 
flounders down in the jumble of dark- 
ness, amid which QuiLLoquon disap- 
pears.) 

Hurrah for the Liberty Boys! Here 
they come back! 

(From the left, the Liserty Boys 
come rushing on again, shouting a med- 
ley of cries as they come.) 

Tue Liserty Boys: King’s College! 

King’s College! King’s College! 

Tar the President. He’s a Tory!— 
Tar him! 

The rack for him—the rack! 

Tory Cooper! Old Clergy Cooper! 

Be quiet, boys: Sing him Liberty 
Lullaby! 

(In chorus, they burst into singing:) 
Toss-a-by, Tory, on the tree-top; 
When Freedom blows, your king- 
dom will rock: 

When Freedom strikes, your king- 
dom will fall, 
And down will come Tory, King, 
Crown and all! 
Toss-a-by, toss-a-by, toss-a-by, 
Tory. 
Toss-a-by, toss-a-by, toss-a-by, 
Tory!— 

(The singing breaks off with a roar of 
jeers and cat-calls, which turn to hisses, 
as, at the top of the steps, a gowned man 
is dragged forth.) 

Sss! There he is! Tar him!—Hang 


Ss 


(em Bee wear 


Tue Leaver (Stilling a storm of hisses, as 
he waves a wine-bottle.): Wrong again, 
Master Cooper! His Majesty is drowned 
—not us. He was lately drowned in a pot 
of tea, which his fair daughter Columbia 
brewed him with salt-water. In consequence, 
poor old mummy, his royal remains are now 
in a pickle. 

A Voice (Followed by laughter.) : 
overian tripe! 

Tue Leaper: So, Sir, henceforth his fair 
daughter Columbia is mistress of our vows. 
Hail, Columbia! In thy name I break now 


Han- 


this bottle of Madeira, and baptize forever 
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the noblest watchwords of mankind: those 
are the radiant lamps that burn in our coun- 
try’s eyes: they guide her steps; they reveal 
her goal; without them she would be blind. 
Who, then, shall dare to extinguish them? 
Voices: Nobody! Let ’em dare! 
Hamitton: Fellow-countrymen, in our 
country’s honour you have rechristened my 
alma mater. I rejoice in her new-born name 
—Columbia College. In that name, I rejoice 
with you that you have sought out this man— 
this college president—to confront him here 
on these steps with the irrefutable arguments 
of Liberty and Reason. 
Leaver: Who’s arguing? What's this? 
Cooper (Addressing the Crown and 
pointing at Hamutton.): Gentlemen, 
don’t listen to him, for God’s sake! He’s 
a mad rebel—worse sober than you 
others drunk. The game is up, gentle- 
men! Take me: ride me on your rail, 
but deliver me from his raillery. (Sev- 
eral start to seize the old man.) 
HaMitton (Intervening): Wait! Will 
you hear him—or me? 
SHouts: You—you! 
Royalist. 
Hamitton: Royalist! Now you have 
named him. My friends, he calls us 
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rebels, but will the learned master of 
the college tell us—what is a Royalist? 
Suouts: A crown-kisser—a tyrant’s 





boot-licker! 
Hamitton: A man who supports his 
monarch against his people. A Royalist, 
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then, himself is the arch-rebel: a rebel 
5 to Magna Charta, a rebel to the Con- 
stitution, a rebel to the ancient liberties 
of his own race. 

Voice: So he is! 

Hamitton: For, mark you, friends; if 
there be reason in liberty, rulers exist 
for their peoples, not peoples for their 
rulers; and whenever, wherever on this 
earth rulers shall choose to argue the 
contrary— 

(The Crown cheers wildly)—rulers 
become rebels to their people, and may 
take the consequences. 





him! A halter! 

A Leaver (Swinging a lantern.): 
Silence! Be quiet there! Let the Rever- 
end Doctor speak his funeral oration. 
(Lowering his voice to a tone of ironic 
deference.) Minister Myles Cooper, you are 
called to address the pall-bearers. (A white- 
haired man, gowned in black, steps forward 
and speaks with a quiet, cultivated enuncia- 
tion, raising his voice only slightly.) 

Present Cooper: Gentlemen of New 
York— 

(Jeers: “Boo! Boo! Gentry be damned!”) 

This is not a proper occasion to.call on a 
Royalist to express his— 

Voices (Interrupting.) : Royalist! He owns 
he’s a Royalist. F 

Leaver: Be still, boys! Since his Rever- 
ence declines an oration, perchance he pre- 
fers a catechism. (With mock bow.) Be- 
seech your Worship to inform our ignorante; 
What honorable institution is this? 

Cooper: This, Sir, as you well know, is 
King’s College. 

Tue Leaper: Wrong, your Reverence! I 
know a college, when I see one; but what, 
Sir, is a king? 

Voices: “Aye, what’s a king?” 

Cooper (With polite and stinging ‘con- 
tempt.): Gentlemen, you are drowned in 
Madeira. Vilify me, if you will; but when 
you blaspheme his Majesty, the King— 


this shrine of American youth—Columbia 
College! 

Suouts: Long live Columbia College! 

A Voice: And to hell with the Tory Presi- 
dent of King’s. 

Voices: String him! Shave his head! Cut 
off his ears! Slit his nose! Strip him naked! 

(With a rush, the Crowp surges up the 
steps, at the top of which a lithe young Fic- 
uRE suddenly leaps upon a railing and halts 
them with voice and gesture.) 

Tue Younc Ficure: Liberty Boys! Wait! 
A word! 

Voices: Hold on, there! Listen! 

Tue Leaper: Who are you? 

Tue Younc Ficure: I am a student of this 
college—I ask to speak for it. 

Voices: A collegian! A collegian! 

Tue Leaver: What's your party? 

Tue Younc Ficure: The American party. 

Tue Leaper: Your name? 

Tue Younc Ficure: Alexander Hamilton. 

Voices: Hamilton—he’s a patriot. He 
helped us move the cannon by the river this 
morning. Let him speak! 

Tue Leaper (Sullenly.): Do as you like! 

Hamitton: Liberty Boys! I am one of 
you. Do you remember our battle-cry? 

Suouts: Liberty and Reason forever! 

Hamitton: Liberty and Reason: Those are 


SHouts: Aye, aye, aye! To hell with 
rulers and kings! Liberty and Reason for 
ever! : 

Hamitton: You hear, Master President: 
You behold the consequences in America. 

Coorrer: Aye, Sir, I hear your counter 
arguments—the yelping of curs, the belling 
of hounds for blood. I behold you, American 
patriots—a mob of bankrupts and shopkeep- 
ers, attorneys in tatters, cobblers without 
shoes, tinkers of broken lanterns—proletarian 
upstarts! . 

Suouts: String him up! Away with him! 

Hamitton: Stay! Hear him out! 

(The Crown pauses, but growls with 
menace.) 

Cooper: Aye, young bullies, cowards! ‘I 
am an old man, a peaceful minister of God. 
You attack me, an hundred to one. But, 
praise God and King George, I am a British 
Royalist, afraid of no Yankee ragtails. So 
here I stand, alone; alone, and I challenge 
you to defend yourselves. Liberty and Reason 
—those are your rebel appeals ta Ribaldry 
and Madness. (The Crown roars terribly. 
Hamitton leaps on the rail again and raises 
his lantern.) ' 

Hamitton: Patriots! You hear his chal- 
lenge. Will you take it? 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Christy MacKaye 


LTHOUGH it is usually the habit of 
children of famous men to rest on 
the laurels of their parents, Christy Mac- 
Kaye, younger daughter of Percy Mac- 
Kaye, poet and playwright, is setting out 
to gather a few laurels of her own. She 
is barely out of college, but she has had 
her poetry printed in a number of maga- 
zines. Last year, she had published a 
brochure, Out of Chrysalis, in a limited 
edition illustrated by her brother, Keith. 
This year, Harper’s have issued her first 
full volume of poems, Wind-in-the-Grass. 
Instead of saying her work shows prom- 
ise, as usual with young poets, critics say 
she brings fulfillment. One calls her the 
leader of the younger generation of poets. 
Another says she has a quality that has 
been lost since Chaucer. And Edwin Ar- 
lington Robinson has given her the acco- 
lade of his warmest praise. 


There is a colony of artists and writers 
in’ Cornish, New Hampshire, where 
Christy was born in an old Revolutionary 
house, “The Wayside”. She spent most 
of her time in that environment, in the 
north hills about Ascutney. In Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, she “prepped” for 
college, then spent two years at Smith 
(1926-28) and two winter semesters at 
Rollins College, the experimental school 
at Winter Park, Florida. Although her 
home is still at Cornish, she travels a 
great deal with her sister, Arvia, in Eng- 
land, Europe, and in the Indian sections 
of New Mexico. 


You will find in her poems a lively 
imagination, a tuneful song of nature, 
and individual rhythm and phrasing. The 
poems here published are from Wind-in- 
the-Grass, by permission-of Harper & 
Brothers, its publishers. 


Which Way? 


Which way down to the river 
Will be greener, 

Which way up the hill 
Be golder, 

With the sun growing older? 


How will the hill wake and lean over 
In the dusk? 

How will the wind find heart 

To pass 

Out of the tall brown grass? 


td 
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Fire 
Give me wings to seek the winds, 
A flickering fin to turn the wave, 
The little claws of a sleepy mole 
To find the brown earth’s secret. heart; 
But build me a soul new-armed and bright 
To brave the streaming ways of light! 
O ceaseless forming flame, 
Beautiful destructive fire, 
The end of old, the birth of new 
That scarce a present knows— 
The roaming wind, 
The angry tide, 
The glad, green earth 
Must pass through you, 
Be forged again 
By your living swirling power. 


A matchless song I see 

In your swirl in my heart, 

Swirl in a rose, 

Swirl in a ragged flame, 

Peace in a level stretch of light: 
The passion, pain and peace 

Of death—of form—of flight. 


Wind-in-the-Grass 


Wind-in-the-Grass, Bee-in-the-Briar, 

The meadow her mother, the moth her sire— 
What shall we name her? 
How shall we tame her? 


Weave her a web of mist and fire: 
Quickly ensnare 
And hold her there, 
Wind-in-the-Grass, Bee-in-the-Briar! 


She has wings 

And blithely sings 

Of sun on a buttercup, 

Till. evening shut her up 

In a blossom that a moonbeam swings. 








Cloud Guides 


They found a wild horse by the river side, 
A red-winged blackbird in the yellow reeds— 
The tattered boys that scatter thistle seeds. 


Who else but they could cross the rock-jage’d 
tide 
And watch unknown behind hoof-wounded 
weeds? 
They found a wild horse by the river side— 
The tattered boys that scatter thistle seeds. 


They are the wide-browed cloud guides, azure 


eyed, 
And with leaf-yellow hair where autumn leads 
They follow dazzled through the sun-stained 
meads. 
They found a wild horse by the river side, 
A red-winged blackbird in the yellow 
reeds— 
The tattered boys that scatter thistle seeds. 


Gaelic Fragment 
(Tohe Uwi thye!) 


It is you I mean! — 

You most, that sit nodding, agreeing 

In the tinsel coats of your righteousness! 
Your souls are shallow bowls, 

Shallow basins of brass. 

They should be of the clean, firm wood, 
Each grain pouring vibrance 

To each fragile grain 

Till the wood hums in gladness 

Fibered with music. 


Are you so slow to feel 

The lashing leaves of my words— 
Sharp, loosened and mad, 

Torn away from my mouth 

By the slimmest small eddy 
Shaved from the booming winds, 
Choking and bursting 

Along the great edge of the earth? 


Oh, to plant a clean, stinging seed in your 
heart 

To clean out the scum of you, 

Leaving the smell of fine salt—pasture winds 
and fresh cedar! 


Rain 
Ever the earth unknowing 
Has worshiped you, 
The fragrance of you, 
The swift, gold crash of lightning, 
The breaking of the fresh-voiced thunder. 


All the dim green world is a-foam 

In a sweet terror before your breath; 

And after the straining stillness of the sun- 
cracked day, 

How good to hear 

Your muffled trampling along the hills, 

The streaming deluge shattered against the 
ground! 

Never a thirsty plant 

Was gladder of release 

Than I to stand in the cold, heavy rush of 
you; 

And after you have beat away 

My stiff bonds wrought in tangling hours, 

And when the earth has drunk the heavens 
bare, 

Then, oh, the misty wonder of the night, 

The intent dripping in the dark, 

And the grey-handed peace. 
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a NESTS MTT IEE MIP 
side, 
—_ A Friend of Youth 
k-jage’d OVERS of literature and life were shocked to learn, on picking up 
their morning papers a few days ago, that Ole Edvart Rélvaag had 
rounded died suddenly from heart disease at the height of his powers. No 
novel of the last decade in America has had a more appreciative or 
t side— persistent reading public than his “Giants in the Earth”. 
= seeds, 
Mr. Rélvaag (pronounce it Oh-ly Rerl-vahg) was born in a Nor- 
» yp wegian fishing hamlet in 1876. At fourteen his father took him out 
wm leads of school because he was “not worth educating”, and for a time he 
stained followed the seafaring life of his ancestors. At twenty he landed in 
America with ten cents in his pocket and worked as a laborer on the 
r side, farm of an uncle in South Dakota. He worked his way through two 
yellow Lutheran colleges, and found in them the joy of study and of books. 
aii In 1906 he joined the faculty of St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minne- 
ie P sota, where he remained until his death, teaching a full program as 
head of the department of Norwegian. He soon began to write novels 
in his native tongue, in which he believed he cou'd best express him- 
self, though he spoke English perfectly. One of his novels attracted 
the attention of the poet Lincoln Colcord, who induced him to publish 
it in an English version, and collaborated with him in the translatior™ 
of his later works. This was “Giants in the Earth” (1927), which im- 
mediately became an international success for its simple, sincere, and 
1 compelling story of Scandinavian pioneers in America. He has since 
“ published three other novels in English, “Peder Victorious” (a sequel 
to “Giants”), “Pure Gold”, and “His Father's Sons”. He was made a 
knight of St. Olaf by King Haakon of Norway in recognition of his 
distinguished services to Norwegian-American culture. 
Last summer the SCHOLASTIC invited Professor Rélvaag to con- 
tribute to the series of autobiographical sketches by outstanding 
authors which are being published this year under the title, “How | 
Got My Literary Start”. He accepted with graciousness, and only 
six weeks ago sent us the manuscript published below, with the 
apology that he had been seriously ill. “The last weeks of August | 
was trying to die,” he said. “Somehow | didn’t make it. This is the 
first item of work | have done since | began to sit up.” It is probably 
also the last piece of literary work that left his pen. And it breathes 
throughout the spirit of helpfulness to young people that marked his 
your whole life. The SCHOLASTIC feels highly privileged to publish it now 
as a last tribute to this great and human writer. . 
finds 
One Writer’s Conclusions = own experience: in my novel just pub- need be, you can go there. But there is 
ished, there is a brief episode in which an inner something, a sort of a sixth 
By O. E. ROLVAAG a row of plum trees figures prominently. sense—if you can imagine such an outfit 
Though I had lived in rural communities —which you will need much more in your 
CAN think of no profession in which for over thirty-five years, I did not know work of writing and which you must 
the person pursuing it is so constantly how late in the fall the plums would stay strive to develop. I am thinking of that 
faced with bankruptcy as that of the on the tree, and because of this handi- visionary power which will tell you how 
writer. Financially, it is true of most of cap, before I knew it I had written my- one soul will react to another under a 
us. But bank accounts and short selling self into a blind alley unable to proceed given set of circumstances, and how a 
is not what I am thinking of now; I have either forward or back. I had to tear up character must behave once you have ex- 
in mind a bankruptcy still worse. Here two chapters of manuscript, get the posed him to certain influences and en- 
= you, the born and raised city boy or girl, knowledge I lacked, and start all over dowed him with certain traits and peculi- 
are to write a western story, and you again. arities. Woe unto you if you haven’t it! 
know nothing of the West. You have This lack of knowledge on the part of Let’s cast aside all picture language 
an. never ridden a horse, let alone busted the writer is what I mean by bankruptcy. and call this sixth sense intuition. How 
bronchos; you don’t know what a corral He is faced with it daily, and worse, I do you get it? I don’t think it can be 
looks like; you haven’t roamed the deso- should think, than any other artistic got: you either have it or you have it not, 
late reaches, never at sunset time heard worker. No writer ever overcame it, nor just as your eyes are of a certain color. 
the the call of the coyote, never slept in a will you. Nevertheless I want to say to In this sense the old saying that, “Poets 
ranger’s cabin, and never taken part in you: absorb knowledge while you are in are born and not made”, is true. Take 
a round-up. The very vocabulary you high school and college! Now is the this thought:as an encouragement! The 
have to use is unknown to you. Now how time; you can never get too much! very fact that you are interested in liter- 
of are you going to get the color of actual- The knowledge I have been talking ature, that you take more pains with your 
ity into your pictures? I can see you about is factual; your lack of it can to compositions than with any other work— 
pawing the air in sheer impotence. There some extent be remedied; we have dic- the very fact that you gare to read these 
is no feeling of helplessness quite so tionaries and encyclopedias; if you want paragraphs—would indicate that you 
ons fatiguing as this particular one. to write about the South Sea Islands, you have something that most people have 
To illustrate, let me give you a bit of can obtain information about them; if not. So cheerio! 
aa EE TTT CII 














The Three “Mcdern Crusoes” and the Distress 
Flag which Led to Their Rescue 


FROM COCOS TO 

CONTRACTS 

ELMER PALLISER, 58, of San 

Diego, Calif., Paul Stachwick, 18, 

South Dakota, and Gordon Brawner, 21, 
of Springfield, Ill., put to sea in a twenty- 
eight foot yawl has not been told. Their 
story begins when Julius Fleischmann, 
the yeast king, on a world tour aboard 
his private yacht, saw signs of castaways 
on an uninhabited island called Cocos, 
500 miles off the Pacific coast of Panama. 
His radio called the U. S. S. Sacramento 
to the rescue, and in a few days the three 
shipwrecked sailors clambered gratefully 
aboard the battleship. 

Their boat had smashed on a reef, they 
said, although they rescued razors, arms, 
fishing tackle and other living essentials 
as they clambered ashore. For six months 
they lived on oranges, cocoanuts, fresh 
fish, and flour dampened by an almost 
perpetual rain. Once a month, they had 
wild pig, but no more often, because it 
made them sick. Corrugated iron left by 
explorers and pirates provided them with 
material for a roof and a stove. They 
even contrived beds, and a private swim- 
ming pool—sharks not admitted—with a 
diving board. 

But the rains kept them pale and 
rotted their clothes and shoes. Absence 
of meat made their blood thin and weak, 
although they gained weight. The lone- 
liness and discomfort set them on edge 
and they began to hate the sight of each 
other. They had a deck of cards, but 
rarely played. Mostly, they walked. 
Meanwhile, they kept the fire going and 
set up primitive signs around the beach, 
explaining that they were stranded, until 
Fleischmann happened along. When they 
climbed on board, their first request was 
for bread. 


They arrived in New York amid great 
to-do, under escort of an agent who re- 
fused to let them talk to reporters or over 
the radio. He intends to see that their 
experiences pay dividends, and all offers 
from news distributors, publishers, ad- 
vertisers, or vaudeville circuits must first 
receive his approval. If the castaways did 
not find any of the buried treasure that is 
supposed to exist on Cocos Isle, they 
stand a good chance of acquiring some of 
the treasure that is supposed to exist in 


the United States. 


“SAIL ON!” 


N AMERICAN, a Uruguayan, and a 

Finn awarded a $10,000 prize to J. 
L. Gleave, 24, of Nottingham, England, 
for his design of a memorial to Chris- 
topher Columbus. The memorial is to be 
erected in Santo Domingo at the expense 
of the states of the Pan-American Union. 
Of the $1,500,000 appropriated for ‘con- 
struction, the United States has contrib- 
uted $800,000. 

The winning design is a lighthouse and 
crypt, built as a long, proportionately 
low, ramp in the form of a cross. Light 
from altars in the interior will project 
skyward through channels cut along the 
extensions of the cross as a guide to air- 
planes. A horizontal beam from the high- 
est point in the structure, which rises 250 
feet, will serve as a guide for ships. The 
bones of Columbus are to be removed 





Frank Lloyd Wright and Some of His Own 
Architectural Innovations 


from the Cathedral of Santo Domingo, 
where they are now supposed to rest, to 
the memorial. The official report says, 
“Construction is simple throughout, re- 
quiring no elaborate foundation. The 
memorial may easily be made earthquake 
proof, and in point of cost is probably 
below that of any design submitted.” 

The competition first asked simply for 
preliminary designs. Ten of these were 
selected from 455 submitted from 48 
countries by an international jury meet- 
ing in Madrid in 1929. Of the ten final- 
ists, some changed their schemes entirely. 
Others went beyond the original concep- 
tion. Gleave was of the latter group. 

Frank Lloyd Wright, the American 
modernist architect, one of the jury, says 
that in his opinion the competition is the 
first ever to reach a worth while result. 

The idea of the Columbus memorial 
was launched by William Ellis Pulliam, 
Receiver General of Dominican Customs, 
in 1914; official approval assumed a Pan- 
American aspect in a resolution passed 
by the Fifth International Conference of 
American States at Santiago, Chile, in 
1923; and a permanent committee was 
appointed in 1927 by the governing board 
of the Pan-American Union. The Domin- 
ican government appropriated $300,000 
to meet expenses of the competition. 


NOT SO MELANCHOLY 


T IS probably the first ambition of 

every actor—including Charlie Chap- 
lin—to play Hamlet. Raymond Massey, 
actor-director-manager of Toronto, _Ox- 
ford, the World War, London, and New 
York, is playing the réle in the current 
revival of the Shakespearean tragedy 


staged and produced by Norman Bel 
Geddes. 


Critics, as usual, differ on the merits 
of the performance, since the show deals 
heavily in action and only lightly in 
philosophy. The threatening return of 
Laertes, the burial of Ophelia, the duel, 
and other scenes are vigorously dram- 
atized, but much of the dreamy, reflec- 
tive “Hamlet” has been hacked away. 
Nevertheless, there are sound indications 
that Mr. Bel Geddes and company are 
about to take the theatrical world by the 
well-known ears, since the public seems 
to prefer deeds, not words. The company 
includes Leon Quartermaine, who re- 
cently toured in “Twelfth Night” with 
Jane Cowl, and Colin Keith-Johnson of 
“Journey’s End”. 


The tragedy is acted with a single set- 
ting composed of geometrical platforms 
and stairways, lit up at intervals with 
spotlight flares. In lighting, costuming, 
and scene-design, Norman Bel Geddes 
has worked in terms of magic. His bag 
of tricks includes sound effects arranged 
by J. J. Way and H. A. De Palma of Elec- 
trical Research Products with recordings 
similar to those used for radio. Twin 
turntables prevent any break in the 
sound and also permit the use of dual 
sound effects. Five loud-speakers were 
arranged back-stage for use separately 
or all together. By switching from one 
speaker to the other, the sound gives a 
realistic illusion, at one point in the 
drama, of a crowd surrounding and ap- 
proaching the citadel. Weak, distant mur- 
murs and cries develop to loud cheers 
and hubbub, simply through volume con- 
trol, as the crowd is supposed to approach 
and batter down the gates. 





—Photo by Maurice Goldberg 
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OPERA OPENINGS 


HE essential difference between the 

“opry house” in Podunk and the 
Opera Houses of Chicago and New York 
is that Podunk recognizes that the most 
important part of the show is on the 
stage. In the Greater Podunks of New 
York and Chicago, newspapers talk as if 
the sole importance rested with the audi- 
ence. Chicago’s new Civic Opera House 
and New York’s old Metropolitan began 
the season this month according to cus- 
tom on the same evening. There was a 
royal display of limousines and gowns, 
while the patrons checked up on each 
other to see who was missing. It would 
seem from the press that, socially, those 
who failed to attend are lost souls. 


The priceless voice of Rosa Ponselle, 
formerly Rozie Ponzillo of Meriden, Con- 
necticut, entertained the New York house 
in “La Traviata”, which was wisely se- 
lected by Giulio Gatti-Casazza, the vet- 
eran impresario who has never had a 
deficit, for an audience that prefers not 
to arrive very early, think very deeply, or 
listen very carefully. Among the novelties 
to be featured this year is “Schwanda”, a 
Czechoslovak peasant tale with music by 
Weinberger. Chicago heard “Tosca” 
sung by the familiar soprano of Claudia 
Muzio, and by the unfamiliar tenor of 
Jan Kiepura, new Polish star. 

The New York opening was the 47th in 
the Metropolitan’s 49 years, the 120th 
performance of “La Traviata”. Four 
thousand people paid $25,000 into the 
box office, much of which goes to .the 
support of a house and stage staff of 
almost one thousand people, including 
an impressive file of veterans. Lionel 


Mapleson, musical librarian, has served 
forty-two years; Jules Judels, personnel, 
forty; Aime Gerber, paymaster, thirty- 
six; Frank Garlichs, treasurer, thirty- 
three; Phil Crispano, props; and Fred 
Hosli, master mechanic, thirty-two. 


SOCIETY AT THE OPERA 
Clarence Mackay, Postal Telegraph magnate 
and patzon of music, with his wife, the former 
Anna Case, Metropolitan Opera star 





ANOTHER FRENCH VISIT 
CHORUS of French Boy Scouts is 
making a motor bus tour of Canada 

and the United States, stopping every 

now and then to sing. There are twenty- 
five boys and thirteen older scouts for 
the tenor and bass parts, and they call 
themselves “The Little Singers of Paris”. 

New York heard them in Carnegie Hall, 

November 14. They belong to Troops 20 

and 21, the only troops in France to have 

earned the Medaille de Sauvetage, for 
rescue work at a train wreck. 

Their tour is sponsored by the French 
ministries of Foreign Affairs and Fine 
Arts and by a committee which includes 
Vincent d’Indy, director of the Schola 
Cantorum of Paris, Maurice Ravel, com- 





The “Little Singers” with Their Leader 


poser of “Bolero” and “The Mother 
Goose Suite”, and Marshal Lyautey. 

“The Little Singers” have headquar- 
ters in a working-class community of 
Paris. They attend public schools, but 
every day they meet for instruction in 
singing with their director, Abbe Mail- 
let, noted for his social work as much as 
for his ability as a musician. The chorus 
was founded in 1907 and many of its 
members have grown to be well known 
musicians. Likewise, their concerts are 
in demand throughout Europe and North- 
ern Africa. 

Their programs include old Christmas 
carols, medieval motets and madrigals, 
dificult music by Palestrina, Vittoria, 
Bach, and Handel, and, of course, “La 
Marseillaise”. They also sing something 
called “L’Hymne National American” 
which sounds a good bit like “The Star 
Spangled Banner”. 

White albs are worn during the first 
half of their program and in the second 
the scouts appear in uniforms. Although 
there are over a hundred boys in the 
organization, only thirty-eight were se- 
lected to come along to America. Dur- 
ing the visit to New York they were en- 
tertained by -private French families. 
L’Abbe Maillet and his assistant, l’Abbe 
Gremet, take care of the boys when 
Georges -Loth, their _scoutmaster and 
organist, is not around. 





THE ROTUNDA, UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


—From “Old Virginia in Block Prints”, 
by Charles W. Smith 


PEGASUS IN DIXIE 


MONG the colonial columns of the 

University of Virginia early this 
month, thirty Southern writers shook 
hands, lunched, and exchanged com- 
ments. At the suggestion of Ellen Glas- 
gow, Dr. James Southall Wilson, Poe Pro- 
fessor of English and editor of the Vir- 
ginia Quarterly Review, sponsored the 
first week-end party to bring together the 
scattered voices of the literary South. 

A few—Thomas Wolfe, Stark Young, 
Julia Peterkin, Laurence Stallings, Bur- 
ton Rascoe, and Herbert Ravenel Sass— 
could not attend, but those present in- 
cluded Dorothy and Du Bose Heyward, 
Ellen Glasgow, James Branch Cabell, 
Sherwood Anderson, Paul Green, Allen 
Tate, Irita Van Doren, Emily Clark, Caro- 
line Gordon, John Peale Bishop, James 
Boyd, Katharine and Struthers Burt, 
Maristan Chapman, Mary Johnston, and 
William Faulkner. 

There were several surprises. Maristan 
Chapman, for instance, turned out to be 
two people: Mary and Stanley Chapman, 
married collaborators. Then the sup- 
posedly brooding, brutal William Faulk- 
ner was discovered to be a gentle fellow, 
fond of crooning “Carry Me Back to OI’ 
Virginny”. 

Ellen Glasgow said, “There can be no 
great literature, certainly no great novel, 
that is not rooted in pity.” And Paul 
Green stirred up some of the rural writers 
with, “Revolt against the Machine Age 
is nonsense ... when a... runt can 
drive a high-powered car at sixty miles 
an hour, he is on his way to God.” Sher- 
wood Anderson explained that he was 
Southern by reason of his Italian blood, 
rather than by residence. Cabell said 
nothing, pleading, “I write because I 
can’t talk.” 

A resolution was passed by a minority 
to root for the well-bred aristocrat as op- 
posed to the under-dog, who, it was felt, 
has now more than sufficient friends. 

Three formal discussions arranged by 
the University were attended by all of 
the authors, although their presence was 
not compulsory. But the most earnest 
arguments raged at the teas and lunch- 
eons, at Monticello, at the Farmington 
Country Club, in the high hall designed 
by Jefferson, and at Castle Hill. The 
party was unusual for the lack of self- 
consciousness among the authors, for a 
seriousness that was never formal, and 
for a gayety which stayed this side of 
frivolity. 
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WHO ARE THE BEST NOVELISTS? 


UST what is meant 
by the words best, 
excellent or superior 
when applied to lit- 
erature is open to 
argument. When peo- 
ple are compared on 
almost any trait or in 
almost any capacity 
they are found to dif- 
fer from one another 
—some are superior 
to others. Of two peo- 
ple one is the taller, 
the more honest, or 
has better vision, and 
so on. Certainly, also, 
among our more 
widely read living 
American novelists 
some are much better 
writers than others. 
This statement raises 
no question ; everyone 
agrees that it is true. 
But should you attempt to divide the 
sheep from the goats, many questions 
would be raised. Your choices would be 
attacked, and you would probably be 
accused of all sorts of misbehavior. When 
I try to prove that a particular writer 
whose work I like is better than a novel- 
ist whom you prefer, I am undertaking 
a very difficult task, and one beset with 
troubles. Both of us wish to defend our 
prejudices. Yet we both admit that one 
of us must be more nearly correct than 
the other. 
Who are the best living American nov- 
elists? To whom would you go to find 
out? Perhaps you would ask the people 
who are authorities in the subject. If you 
wanted to find the answer to a chemical 
question, you would consult a chemist; if 
your problem is one of constructing a 
bridge, you would see an engineer. 


Edith 
Wharton 


The expert in current literature is the 
critic. But what he has to say about the 
best novelists depends on the particular 
critic whom you ask. They are not ex- 
actly agreed. Some favor one author, and 
some ancther. Yet this lack of agreement 
should not be disturbing. It is found in 
all fields in which there is an absence of 
an exact measuring stick. We have no 
rulers or scales which can be applied to 
authors and which would enable us to say 
that this author measures 163 units of 
literary merit, while a second author meas- 


*A more complete report of this study is found in 
an article, “American Novelists Ranked’’, by John M. 
Stalnaker, and Fred Eggan, in The English Journal, Vol. 
18, No. 4, pp. 295-307. Acknowledgment is made to 
the editor of The English Journal, and to Mr. Eggan, 
for permission to present this article. 


By JOHN M. STALNAKER * 





A majority of our leading critics agree that the two best living novelists in America 


are women—Edith Wharton and Willa Cather 


ures 164 units, and is therefore superior. 


This does not mean that the problem 
need be given up in despair. There is a 
method of attack. The judgments of all 
the prominent critics can be pooled. In 
the case of disagreement among compe- 
tent judges, the answer most deserving of 
respect is the one that most of the com- 
petent critics agree on. Then to find the 
best living American novelists one might 
ask all of the prominent critics to name 
the person whom they believe to be the 
living American novelist whose books 
possess the most literary merit. 


There are many difficulties, of course, 
in this process. The choice of a group of 
critics might itself be a matter of opinion. 
But few would deny that the critics em- 
ployed by the leading metropolitan news- 
papers and literary journals would have 
to be included. To get literary critics to 
respond to such a request is also a real 
task. Many fine thinkers believe that art 
and science cannot and should not be 
mixed. Mathematics they detest. A re- 
quest to be exact, to measure, or to state 
with precision, is resented. They all agree 
that novelists differ and that some are bet- 
ter than others. But a more definite rat- 
ing or scoring is difficult to obtain. 


None the less, this was done. To a 
group of critics we sent a letter in 1929 
asking them to rank a representative 
group of living American novelists in ten 
grades on the basis of the general literary 
merit of their novels. Such a request 
brought forth vigorous protest from a few 
of the critics. John Macy, whose compe- 


tence in the field of 
American literature is 
unquestioned, wrote 
in reply to the re- 
quest: 

It is impossible to 
rank novelists or any 
other people who think. 
Psychologists may be 
ranked with fair accu- 
racy as sub-morons. 

But not many of the 
critics were as severe 
as he about it. A sufh- 
cient number of com- 
petent critics were 
generous with their 
time and took the task 
seriously enough to 
give us rankings of 
the authors. Finally 
it was found that the 
following critics had 
turned in usable re- 
plies: 

K. M. Murdock 


George Jean Nathan 
V. L. Parrington 


Cather 


Thomas Beer 
Ernest Boyd 
Percy Boynton 


Herschel Brickell Fred Lewis Pattee 
Van Wyck Brooks Louise Pound 
Fanny Butcher Burton Rascoe 
Henry Seidel Canby Upton Sinclair 
Elmer Davis Vincent Starrett 
Isaac Goldberg William K. Stewart 


E. Haldeman-Julius 
Archibald Henderson 


Louis Untermeyer 
Dorothy Van Doren 


Llewellyn Jones Mark Van Doren 
Joseph Wood Krutch Hendrik Van Loon 
Henry Goddard Leach William Allen White 
Robert Morss Lovett Stanley Williams 
Don Marquis 


The value of the results lies in the col- 
lective ability of the group of critics who 
have assisted. There is a tendency to 
catholicity of taste where a large number 
of competent minds make a choice. As 
Professor Pattee, a famous teacher of 
American literature wrote, “A vote of the 
critical aristocracy of the republic of let- 
ters ought to reveal a rough inkling of 
the truth”. 


The other critics whom we invited to 
contribute to the symposium refused for 
a variety of reasons. One said that he 
objects to our criterion because “the only 
sensible thing is to ask us to rank these 
writers in the order of our preference”. 
With this we are wholly in accord. We 
have used the criterion of general literary 
merit merely as a guide for the expres- 
sion of such preference. Another critic 
would leave “the verdict to years of sift- 
ing by readers of instinctive literary 
taste”. If this be true, of what value are 
literary critics? Perhaps they can judge 
just who possess this “instinctive liter- 
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ary taste”. Yet another refused because 
she was also included on the list of novel- 
ists, and believed that this fact would af- 
fect her ratings. 

Many of the critics confessed difficulty 
in complying with our request. “My chief 
difficulty is in considering how much 
credit should be assigned to amount of 
production on a fairly high level, as in 
the case of Mrs. Wharton, as opposed to 
a single brilliant achievement like Miss 
Elinor Wylie’s Jennifer Lorn.” .. . “It is 
exceedingly hard to rate novelists. .. . 
So many elements enter, and fiction is so 
varied a field! No two of the critics will 
agree on all of the factors which make up 
a great novelist. . . . I confess that my 
list was made up with almost feminine 
whimsicality and temperamental likes and 
dislikes.” Another: “In some cases my 
ranking is pretty rough. Yet it will show, 
I hope, fairly definite gradation in liter- 
ary merit.” 

In the combined ranking of the results 
(see table), Group 1 contains, according 
to the composite judgment of the critics, 
the very best living American novelists; 
group 2, those one step lower; group 3, 
those yet another step lower; and so on, 
down to group 10, the poorest. The num- 
ber following the name indicates the num- 
ber of critics who ranked the novelist, 
and thus gives an indication of the wide- 
ness with which an author has been read 
by this group of critics. For example, 30 
of the critics ranked Miss Cather, and the 
composite of all of these rankings places 
Miss Cather in group 1. This does not 
signify by any means that all of the 30 
critics who ranked her placed her in 
group 1. Only 20 of them did so, while 
7 placed her in group 2, 1 placed her in 
group 3, 1 in group 4, and 1 in group 5. 
But her average ranking places her in the 
first group. 

In the case of Mrs. Wharton, there was 
even greater agreement. She was placed 
in group 1 by 16, group 2 by 10, and 
group 3 by 4. The critics are unanimous 
in judging Mrs. Wharton’s work as of a 
very superior type. The analysis of the 
next four authors, however, does not show 
the same degree of agreement, although 
the average rankings place them in the 
second group. Among them is found Mr. 
Sinclair Lewis, the winner of the Nobel 
prize in literature. He received the fol- 
lowing rankings: group 1, 11; group 2, 
10; group 3, 3; group 4, 3; group 5, 1; 
group 7, 1; and group 10, 2. 

Such a rating list as this one has many 
obvious limitations. No one would claim 
for it more than was intended—that it 
was a useful experiment in applying sta- 
tistical methods to more or less intangible 
values. A few authors who deserved in- 
clusion may have been overlooked. It is 
unlikely that the same order of the novel- 
ists would be found today, even if the 
same critics ranked the same novelists as 
three years ago. New names would have 


Table of Combined Rankings 












































Sy | 3s. 
. SC $s : 3 8 3 
$ Novelist 383 3 ES 
$ ske|<<3 
th “Le “Pees | 30 | 0.96 
Edith Wharton .................... 30 0.78 
2 | Theodore Dreiser ................ | 31 2.18 
James Branch Cabell ....... 29 | 1.85 
Sherwood Anderson ..........| 30 1.54 
Sinclair Lewis .................. ie 2.36 
3| Thornton Wilder ................ | 24 | 1.97 
Glenway Wescott ................; 22 | 1.95 
Joseph Hergesheimer ........ 30 | 1.67 
OO 7 29 | 1.43 
Booth Tarkington .............. |} 29 | 1.94 
Ellen Glasgow .................... | 29 | 1.99 
4| Elizabeth Madox Roberts..| 20 | 2.28 
Ruth Suckow ...................... | 27 | 2.02 
William McFee .................. | 27 | 1.85 
Robert Herrick .................. | 28 | 1.31 
Tremes- Beer .................. 26 1.52 
| 28 2.10 
Louis Bromfield «............... 27 1.40 
Bens Feber ........................ | 29 | 1.95 
DuBose Heyward ................ td Bar 
Hamlin Garland ................ | 26 | 2.44 
5|F. Scott Fitzgerald ............ 28 1.81 
2 _ = 26 1.44 
John Dos Passos ................ 28 2.33 
John Erskine ................ ea 28 2.22 
Anne Parrish ......................| 21 1.84 
Robert Nathan ........ ee. 24 2.69 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher ...| 29 2.62 
Mary Johnston .................... 26 2.15 
Thomas Boyd ...................... 19 1.91 
Christopher Morley ............ 27 2.41 
ao) eee 18 1.81 
Upton Sinclair .................... 28 2.95 
Carl Van Vechten .............. 28 2.12 
i) ae 29 2.36 
6| Martha Ostenso ...... altel | 20 | 2.06 
Exnest Poole ......................-- 28 | 2.46 
Fannie Hurst ....................-. 28 2.34 
Gertrude Atherton ............ .| 29 1.08 
Charles G. Norris .............. 27 2.21 
Waldo Frank ................... | 24 | 261 
Harry Leon Wilson ............ | 26 2.99 
(ee 22 2.47 
James Oppenheim .............. 22 2.44 
ees 29 1.97 
Stewart E. White ................ 21 2.84 
7|Don Marquis ...................... 22 1.94 
Mary Borden ...................... 16 2.30 
Sylvia Thompson ................ 13 | 2.11 
Leonard Nason .................. 15 2.19 
Joseph C. Lincoln .............. 26 2.53 
Walter F. White ................ 15 2.10 
Siruthess Bust ..................- 22 2.21 
Mary Roberts Rinehart ....| 28 2.36 
Rupert Hughes ................. 26 2.17 
8 | Janet Fairbanks .................. 13 2.45 
Kathleen Norris .................. 25 1.94 
Robert Chambers ................ 27 2.43 
Henry K. Webster .............. 22 2.45 
Owen Johnson .................... 26 2.13 
. faa 22 2.02 
9| Lester Cohen ...................... 15 2.17 
ON ee ae 27 2.16 
Peter B. Kyne .................... 24 1.80 
Temple Bailey .................... 18 2.22 
Rex Beech ...2.............1 27 1.59 
George Barr McCutcheon..| 26 1.79 
10 | Harold Bell Wright ............ 26 2.05 
Thomas Dixon ....................| 23 1.32 
Justin Strum 2200.0... 7 0.53 
Edgar Rice Burroughs ...... 13 0.35 











*The smaller the number, the greater the agreement; 
the larger the number, the greater is the diversity of 
opinion concerning the position of the author. Perfect 
agreement would. be. represented by zeré, wWhilé no 
agreement (chance agreement) would be represented 
by 6.20, 
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to be added to the list of novelists; the 
new novels of the older novelists would 
have to be considered. Such writers, for 
instance, as Ernest Hemingway, William 
Faulkner, Oliver La Farge, and Margaret 
Ayer Barnes, have come to prominence 
since the investigation was made. In the 
field of contemporary writers changes are 
constantly occurring. 

The list, nevertheless, gives an inter- 
esting summary of what these critics 
thought of the leading novelists of the 
time. For the novice in the reading of 
contemporary fiction it may serve as a 
helpful guide; for the experienced reader 
it may serve as a measuring rod of his 
taste. 








REVOLUTION 


(Continued from page 19) 


SHouts (Fiercely.): Aye, aye! We'll 
answer him! 
Hamitton: Bravo, fellow Americans!— 


and I will be your spokesman. He has made 
a brave stand—a pathetic plea—this man of 
peace—this old Royalist who stands alone; 
all alone—except for the army of England; 
all alone, poor minister—except for the min- 
istry of Great Britain; all, all alone, poor 
imperialist—except for the power of the im- 
ported king and the princes and nobility and 
parliament and press and embattled navy of 
the mightiest empire of the world. 

Voices: Hear, hear! Go to it, boy! 

Hamixton: Still, we accept his challenge 
—not as of might, but of right. Curs, he calls 
us—hounds belling for blood: are we that 
breed? 

Voices: No, no. Damn him! 

Hamitton: We Americans—are we the 
watchdogs that have faced for a century of 
blood the fangs of wild beasts, the toma- 
hawks of wilder men, to guard the frontiers 
of a new world? Or has this continent been 
defended—by the King’s fox-hounds in Hyde 
Park? 

A Voice (Amid shrill whistlings.):| Ham- 
ilton to the death! Sic ‘im, collegian! 

Hamitton: “Bankrupts,” “Attorneys in 
tatters,”: Aye, Sir: we own to your impeach- 
ment. —Bankrupted by whom? 

Voices: The King!—Parliament! 

Hamitton (Turning to the Crown.) : Who 
taxed us without representation? 

Voices: Parliament! Parliament! 

Hamitton: Who imposed the Stamp Act? 

A Suout: Royalists! Royalists! 

Hamitton: Who made them repeal it? 

A Greater SHout: Americans! 

Hami.ton: Who forged new fetters: forced 
us to choose slavery or freedom, and when 
we rejected slavery—who sealed up our har- 
hours, tore up our charters, lodged soldiers 
in our homes and confiscated our rights as 
citizens? 

Suouts: The King. The Ministry! Ty- 
rants! 

Hamitton: Bankrupt—aye, in bread, but 
not in brains. Tattered attorneys, yes—and 
the tatters we wear are fouled rags of the 
once noble vestments of Britain’s majesty; 
but the rights our intellects plead, and our 


(Continued on page 29) 








WORLD WAR via MANCHURIA2 


The League of Nations Faces Its First Real Test 


A New International Crisis 

OR the first time the League of Na- 

tions faces a crucial test: Japan, a 
major military power, is “at war” with 
China. This violates the League’s Cove- 
nant and the Kellogg-Briand Pact, both 
of which Japan and China signed. For 
two months the officers of the League 
have been grappling with the problem. 
Will they be able to manage it? Or will 
the greatest attempt in history to organize 
the world for peace be discredited? 


How the Crisis Developed 


On the evening of September 18, 1931, 
armed conflict broke out between Japa- 
nese and Chinese soldiers near Mukden, 
Manchuria. On September 19, Japanese 
troops took control of Mukden, Chang- 
chun, and places along the South Man- 
churia Railway in regions outside of 
those given over to Japanese control 
under existing treaties. 

The facts concerning the responsibility 
for hostilities are not at all clear. The 
Chinese assert that the Japanese action 
was entirely unprovoked. The Japanese 
claim, on the contrary, that Chinese 
troops provoked their attack by blowing 
up sections of the South Manchuria 
Railway and endangering the lives of 
Japanese subjects. They maintain also 
that the Chinese government in Man- 
churia is unable to keep order, that 
banditry is rampant, and that Japan must 
police the region with military force in 
order to protect her own people. 


The Economic Problem 
These are merely external facts, claims 
and counterclaims. Behind them is the 


By HAROLD RUGG, Ph.D. 


Scholastic Social Studies Editor 


JAPAN TAKES 
POSSESSION 


Troops of Nippon 
marching through 
one of the ancient 
gates in the city 
wall of Mukden, 
capital of south- 
ern Manchuria. 


real economic problem: both the Chinese 
and the Japanese need the resources of 
Manchuria and both are trying to con- 
trol them. The conflict is really over food 
and farms and iron and railroads, not pri- 
marily over political sovereignty. To un- 
derstand this new Far Eastern crisis, 
therefore, we must understand the geog- 
raphy and economics of Manchuria. 


Japan’s Interest in Manchuria 
First note the pressing need of Japan 
for food and certain industrial raw mate- 
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rials. Japan is a little island-nation, total 
area only 261,000 square miles, lying a 
day’s journey off the coast of northeast- 
ern Asia—a day’s journey from Man- 
churia. 


In seventy years a startling transforma- 
tion has occurred in Japan. From being 
an isolated self-sufficient farming country 
in 1860, she is today one of the half dozen 
leading industrial nations of the world, 
absolutely dependent on the outside 
world for food and raw materials. 


Like England, she is confronted by the 
insistent problem of overpopulation and 
lack of food. In 1870 the people of Japan 
numbered approximately 30,000,000; 
today they number more than 60,000,000. 
Only one-sixth of the land of these moun- 
tain peak islands can produce food. Thus 
to be self-sufficient, 60,000,000 people 
must get food from about 40,000 square 
miles of land. That of course cannot be 
done, hence Japan has no choice but to 
depend upon food imported from Korea, 
Manchuria, China, and other nearby 
regions. 

Moreover, industrial history has re- 
peated itself in Japan and a vast propor- 
tion of the people work in mines, machine 
industries and stores. To keep these in- 
dustries going, iron, coal, oil, and other 
raw materials are imperatively needed. 
Since Japan possesses these only in small 
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quantities she must import them from 
abroad. 

These are Japan’s pressing needs— 
food, iron and other raw materials and 
trade. These Manchuria possesses in 
abundance! Hence Japan’s interest in 


, that region. 


In lay-of-the-land and in climate Man- 
churia resembles the western Canadian 
prairies. With an area of 364,000 square 
miles, it contains several times as much 
arable land as Japan. A vast portion of 
its territory is a fertile and fairly level 
plain. On this broad plain is one of the 
richest soya bean regions of the world, 
producing each year more than 5,000,000 
tons of beans. On this plain are 80,000,- 
000 acres of land on which can be grown 
wheat, beans, millet, rice and other 
products. In South Manchuria also lie 
large quantities of coal, oil, and a con- 
siderable deposit of iron ore. The latter, 
although not a high grade ore, constitutes 
nearly three-fourths of the known iron 
reserves of China. 

One coal field—the Fushun field, 22 
miles east of Mukden—covers an area of 
15 square miles and contains an esti- 
mated deposit of 1,200,000,000 tons of 
bituminous coal in one seam. The seam 
is covered with a thick layer of oil shale 
close to the surface. A distilling plant 
has been set up which produces annually 
some 70,000 tons of crude oil. Oil and 
coal produced in the same spot! 

Here, then, is a rich prize of potential 
food, raw materials and trade. Both 
China and Japan want it. Today, in a 
sense, both hold it. China has populated 
it with 27,000,000 farmers and is attempt- 
ing to govern it. Japan has developed 
mines and mills, built railroads, factories, 
warehouses, banks and other modern in- 
dustrial machinery in the southern por- 
tion. Thus the people are nine-tenths 
Chinese and only one per cent Japanese 
—but the industries are more largely 
Japanese. 


Manchuria’s Checkered History 


Manchuria has long been populated by 
groups closely related to the present 
Chinese people. It was in this region 
that the Manchu war lords arose who 
conquered the Chinese in 1644 and held 
the throne of China until 1911. Through- 
out most of this period Manchuria was 
only sparsely settled; few Chinese emi- 
grated there, indeed were forbidden to 
do so during the first century and a half. 
In the 1880’s the ban was taken off and 
Chinese peasants slowly filtered in. In 
the past ten years, however, with the 
rapid development of soya bean agricul- 
ture and the manufacture of bean cakes 
used for food in Japan and of bean oil 
used for industrial purposes in Europe, a 
great exodus of poverty-stricken Chinese 
emigrants has taken place. In recent 
years not less than a million Chinese 
farmers have moved north and settled in 
central Manchuria each year. The result 


is that today out of about 30,000,000 in- 
habitants approximately 27,000,000 are 
Chinese; only about 220,000 are Japa- 
nese. 

That conflict would come between 
China and Japan over the control of Man- 
churia has been increasingly clear for a 
long time. For forty years the Japanese 
have been taking land on the mainland 
of Asia, securing leases and concessions 
which would guarantee them the food, 


est route through Manchuria to Vladivo- 
stok. 

Japan was determined to establish her- 
self on the mainland, however, and to pre- 
vent Russia from encroaching upon her— 
hence the Russo-Japanese War of 1904- 
05, which was won by Japan and gave 
her control over the Liaotung Peninsula 
and the railways and mines which had 
been developed. Ten years later, in 1915, 
important treaties were signed between 
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Map of Manchuria, showing the chief centers of violence, at Tientsin and along ‘the 
Nonni River (N. Y. Times) 


raw materials and trade which they so 
sorely needed. As a result of the Chinese- 
Japanese War of 1894-95 Japan secured 
the deciding voice in Korean affairs and 
took a lease on the Liaotung Peninsula 
comprising the important southern por- 
tion of Manchuria and containing the 
important ports of Dairen and Port 
Arthur. Almost immediately, however, 
three imperialistic European powers— 
Russia, France and Germany—forced 
Japan to give this back to China, only to 
turn it over to Russia in the form of a 
lease for twenty-five years and the right 
to build railways through Manchuria! 
Out of this came the construction of the 
South Manchuria Railway running from 
Port Arthur to Mukden and other cities 
in the Northeast. Meantime the Russians 
had already built the Chinese Eastern 
Railway connecting with the Trans- 
Siberian Railway and providing the short- 


China and Japan which gave Japan a 
lease on the Liaotung Peninsula until 
1997 and a concession to operate the 
South Manchurian Railway until the 
year 2002. The Japanese have built 
more railways and factories and de- 
‘veloped mines, wholesale and retail trade 
throughout southern Manchuria. China 
maintains correctly that the treaties 
which gave Japan the legal right to do 
these things (the so-called “Twenty-one 
Demands”) were wrung from her by 
force in the same way that scores of other 
valuable concessions were forced from 
her by England, France, Russia, Ger- 
many and other countries. 

Thus even though the Japanese people 
would not emigrate and settle in Man- 
churia, their business men have now in- 
vested more than $1,200,000,000 in rail- 
ways, mines, factories, and the like, and 

(Continued on page 36) 
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TEST-TUBES and TELESCOPE 


A Budget of News from the Trail-Blazers of Science Prepared Exclusively for 
the SCHOLASTIC by SCIENCE SERVICE, Washington, D. C. 


ANOTHER BUILDING BLOCK 


HE discovery of one of the last two 

missing or “doubtful” elements has 
been reported by Prof. Jacob Papish and 
Eugene Wainer of the department of 
chemistry of Cornell University. 

Of the 92 elements, those ultimate 
building blocks of the material world, all 
but Numbers 87 and 85 have been here- 
tofore definitely known to science. Now 
the Cornell chemists believe they have 
filled one of the gaps 
by finding 87 in the 
mineral “samarskite”. 

This is not the first 
time 87 has been re- 
ported found. Last 
year Prof. Fred Alli- 
son and Dr. Edgar J. 
Murphy of the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic In- 
stitute announced its 
discovery in the min- 
erals “lepidolite” and 
“pollucite”. The Cor- 
nell researchers doubt 
this claim. 

Professor Allison, in his attempt to 
find the missing element, used a novel 
method of examination devised by him- 
self, called the “magneto-optic” method. 
The reliability of this has not yet been 
tested by other investigators. The X-ray 
spectrum method used by Professor 
Papish and Mr. Wainer is widely known 
to scientists and was successfully used in 
1926 at the University of Illindis to 
identify the first element discovered in 
America—Number 61, named for the 
university “Illinium”. 

Although both the Cornell chemists 
and the Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
scientists are confident that they have 
found the elusive element, the scientific 
world is awaiting confirmation of their 
research. No name has as yet been given 
to the element. 

The discovery of chemical element 87 
was predicted just sixty years ago by 
Mendeleeff, the Russian chemist, who 
first discovered the periodic relationship 
between the elements which make up our 
universe. 

Basing his prophecies on the behavior 
of the elements known in 1871, Men- 
deleeff described the elements of Series 
10 of his periodic table, although all of 
them were at that time unknown except 
uranium and thorium. 


NOBEL MEDICINE PRIZE 
ROF. OTTO WARBURG, a German 


scientist of the Kaiser Wilhelm In- 
stitute for Biology, Berlin, has been 
honored with the award of the Nobel 
Prize in medicine for 1931. 

Professor Warburg is prominent 
mostly because of his contributions to 
the knowledge of the horrible disease, 
cancer, although cancer research was 
only one of three lines of study in which 
this biologist has distinguished himself. 

He showed scientists that the cells 
which make up the cancer tissue behave 


PROF. PAPISH 


in a very different manner from ordi- 
nary cells of healthy*flesh.. They can get 
all the energy they need to live and grow 
and multiply from the breaking down of 
sugar. Unlike other cells, they do not 
need oxygen, but can live without it, 
much as some disease germs do. This 
does not mean that cancer is caused by 
germs, however. It is the suffocation of 
normal cells by lack of oxygen that gives 
the cancer cells a considerable advan- 
tage in the competition of growth, ac- 
cording to Warburg’s views. 

Dr. Warburg also investigated the 
photochemistry of plant cells, that mys- 
terious process by which the cells turn 
carbon dioxide and water into food in 
the presence of light. With great exact- 
ness, he measured the light absorbed by 
these green cells and compared it with 
the amount of carbon dioxide they used. 
He discovered a certain relation between 
the two, and this relation was the same 
as that known to physicists as the quan- 
tum relation. The quantum law is that 
which applies to a series of actions oc- 
curring in jumps rather than as a con- 
tinuous motion. This research of War- 
burg’s was one of the first in which the 
quantum theory of physics was shown to 
apply in biology. 

A third important discovery of War- 
burg’s was that of a ferment which con- 
trols the conveyance of the oxygen of the 
air from the lungs to the muscles and 
other tissues of the body. 


PLANETS BEYOND MAN’S SIGHT 
NE might think that planets would 
be discovered by a careful searching 

of the skies with powerful telescopes. 

And indeed, it used to be accomplished in 

that manner. Today, however, when man 

has instruments much more powerful 
than were ever available to astronomers 
of past generations, he depends not on his 
eyes for such discoveries, but on his 
knowledge of mathematics. One of the 
methods of planet prediction—that used 
by Prof. W. H. Pickering of Mandeville, 

Jamaica, a former Harvard University 

astronomer—has as its base the paths of 

comets through the sky. 

There are many comets which periodi- 
cally revisit the sun and on another part 
of their journey pass close to the orbit 
of Jupiter, largest of all the planets. 
Heavenly bodies have an attraction for 
each other similar to the force of gravity 
which holds you to the earth. The comets 
mentioned are believed to have been at- 
tracted in this way by Jupiter on one of 
their previous journeys. Other comets 
pass close to the orbits of Saturn and 
Uranus, and others have been believed 
to be similarly related to Neptune. 

Still other comets move to an 
greater distance from the sun. Is there 
another planet out beyond Pluto? Pro- 
fessor Pickering has for years thought 
that there are three which he calls O, P, 
and S. On this assumption he calculated 
the position and size of these planets. 
Recently he has announced his calcula- 
tion of the path of one of these bodies. 


even 


The planet Pluto was discovered | 
making systematic photographs of j, 
part of the sky where the late Py 
Percival Lowell predicted (by anoths 
method) that this heavenly object wouj 
be found. The outer ones predicted } 
Pickering have not yet been detects 
however, so that his calculations are y, 
yet confirmed. 


BETTER RADIO 


Prepare to tune in on your radio dy, 
ing the coming winter days and evening 
Radio reception is getting better. It h; 
improved 400 per cent during the past sij 
months, and it is predicted that it wij 
continue to get better and better during 
the winter until it is more nearly perfey 
than at any time since the great improv. 
ment in receivers and stations. 

This encouraging news for radio fas 
comes from Dr. Harlan T. Stetsm 
astronomer-director of the Perkins (hb. 
servatory of Ohio Wesleyan University, 
who has been studying for some time the 
relation between sunspots and radio r. 
ception. Sunspots seem to interfere with 
the sending of radio signals over lox 
distances. The sunspot activity of the 
sun is growing less now, and radio is 
growing better. 


NO UNWANTED NOISES 


Not all sounds are welcome as part of 
the sound movies. Some are very objec- 
tionable. But, unfortunately, most micro. 
phones are totally unable to discriminate 
between the sweet notes of the singers 
voice and the harsh grind of the camer 
or scrape of the director’s foot against 
the floor; it takes them all in. Such 
noises as the last named cause a great 
deal of worry and inconvenience to thos 
making the “talkies”. 

Hollywood will therefore welcome 1 
new invention described by Harry F. 0. 
son to the Society of Motion Picture Engi- 
neers, provided it comes up to expects 
tions. It is a new ribbon type of micro 
phone which has a “sense of direction’. 
And not only that but there is also for i 
a plane of zero reception in which the 
camera and everything that might make 
distracting noises may be placed with m 
danger that the noises will be recorded. 


HEADHUNTERS IN THE TALKIES 


You have very probably never seen é 
headhunter—one belonging to those sa 
age Indian tribes who collect the head: 
of their enemies as gruesome trophies 0 
remind them of their victories and also & 
a sort of “good luck piece” which they 
believe will bring them power in battle 
You may soon have the chance to know 
what some of these people look like an¢ 
sound like, however. For a scientific & 
pedition under the direction of an Amet' 
can flyer, Donald C. Beatty, has recent! 
gone to Ecuador to make sound movi: 
in natural colors of the Jivaro Indian: 

Matthew W. Stirling, chief of the Bu: 
reau of American Ethnology, who he 
traveled much in far-away places to study 
such strange people, is in charge of the 
scientific work of the expedition. He feels 
sure that, despite the reputation the 
Jivaros have for ferocity, he will have 
special difficulty in getting them to po* 
for the talkies. 
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REVOLUTION 
(Concluded from page 25) 


passions adore, are validated by the majesty 
of mankind. They are not to be rummaged 
for among old parchments, or musty records. 
They are written, as with a sunbeam, in the 
yhole volume of human nature, by the hand 
of Divinity itself, and can never be erased 
or obscured by mortal power. 

A Voice (From the Crowp—now held in 
sdeep-breathing silence.): Amen! 

Hamitton: Cobblers and _ tinkers — and 
vhy not? Cobblers without shoes—we shall 
mend the wing-torn sandals of Liberty, that 
ce may run once more among the stars; 
tinkers—we shall make old lanterns new 
gain and, like Aladdin, make genii, instead 
of men, the slaves of Reason. 

Voices: Liberty and Reason for ever! 
Hamitton: Aye, Liberty and Reason—so 
ve return to our watchwords. But this Roy- 
dist has challenged us. He says, when we use 
those watchwords, we are hypocrites. 
AVorce: He lies in his throat. 

Hamitton: Bravo! Shall we prove to him 
he lies? 

Hamitton (Thrusting Cooper behind him 
inthe obscurity of the doorway, speaks with 
increasing fervour and rapidity.): For us, he 
ays, Liberty and Reason are Ribaldry and 
Madness. Is it so? When we preach Liberty, 
do we really practise—Madness? 

Voices: No! No! 

Hamitton: When we preach Reason, do 
ve practise Ribaldry? 

Voices: Never! Not us! 

Hamitton: Then, boys of Liberty and 
Reason, he has slandered us. He has lied. 
We American patriots are no mob. We are 
not mad—like Parliament. We are not ribald 
—like the Royalists. We attorneys, tinkers, 
cobblers—at least our manners may compare 
vith a college President’s. (Voices: “Hoho! 
Ireckon!”) Sometimes, to be sure, we poke 
wr tongues in our cheeks. We will play-act 
amob—in jest; we will lullaby old helpless 
Tories—chaff em for fun. We have our own 
tumour—home-made, we wouldn’t be Yan- 
tees without it. Yet, simple and merry as we 
ae, we have not sold our self-respect to ty- 
tants, nor our native dignity to kings. Say, 
then, my fellow Americans! How shall we 
meet his cynical challenge? Shall we mob- 
tide him on a rail, and lose our challenged 
tonour of Liberty and Reason? Or shall we 
et him go in liberty—and win the challenge? 
_(For a moment follows an awkward silence, 
flled with low murmurs and shifting of feet. 
Then A Voice cries: “Win out for us! Let 
tim go!” Then a confusion of muttered pro- 
ests and voices: “Nay, nay! He’s a liar,” 
“owned by louder, good-natured jeers and 
mes of, “Sure he is! Aye—let him go! Let 
the old fool go!” 

Then suddenly, through the dimness, up 
the steps rushes the figure of the LEADER, 
wd—leaping on the rail—yells to the Crown 
savagely. ) 
= nee Let him go—you young 
“one Vamn you all, he’s gone! Old Tory 
4 per is gone! He has escaped by the back 

sor. Catch him! (He jumps down. A howl 
*! exasperation bursts from the Crowp.) 

P.. roaring tumult, the Liserty Boys rush 

Yin the darkness, screaming: “Catch him! 

ide him to the river!” 


It may be up to the 
band—and you! 


nies need rooters. 
Rooters need pep. The band 
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Between the Halves 


LOT of drama surrounds the foot- 

ball scene, and the locker room is 
often the stage and the coach the prin- 
cipal actor. Coaches in their histrionic 
abilities range from deep tragedians to 
light comedians, and often they are capa- 
ble of being both: And sometimes at the 
one and same time in the manner of 
Stevenson’s Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 


To a disinterested spectator, high- 
acting scenes in the 


By JACK LIPPERT 


Scholastic Sports Editor 


remark as a preface to the serious talk- 
ing-to on technical matters which his 
players know is about to come. 

Several of the players reflexively 
squirm in their seats at this preface, be- 
lieving that some kind of movement is 
called for. 

“Smith—look at me.” 

Alfred LeRoy Smith, Jr., first-string 
quarterback, whose head has been in his 





locker room are im- 
mensely amusing, but to 
the players huddled on 
the gym floor or on 
benches in serious mood 
with rapt attention, 
there is nothing amusing 
about it. 





Just as no two actors 
on the legitimate stage 
are alike, no two coaches 
could fit into the same 
pea-pod. The one will 
stalk into the dressing 
room, between the 
halves, last to enter it 
like a prima donna, bang 
the door behind him and 
fill the already aromatic 
atmosphere with a sten- 
torian: “So this is a foot- 
ball team is it? And 
whoever told you it was 
a football team? If I 
ever did it was not on a 
day like this. Where’s 
the manager?” 

There is a deathly 
stillness, followed by a 
wee small substitute’s 
voice: “He’s getting dry 
towels, coach.” 





line, fourth down and one-half yard 
go? I want to know if you think Gq, 
eral Grant would have thrown a forwarj 
pass at that moment?” 

And so on and so on; history is sup. 
moned, geology commandeered, higher 
mathematics introduced, Shakespear 
quoted. 

As you, dear reader, have guessed, the 
forward pass which Alfred LeRoy Smith 

Jr., ordered on fourth 
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down with one-half to g 
in enemy territory was 
an incompleted ‘pass, and 
the ball went to the Big 
Beans from Boilville « 
downs, with only five 
minutes of the half left, 
and the Big Beans lead. 
ing, 7 to 0, and the Big 
Beans possessing a 
punter who could knock 
a chair over with his 
punts at any given point 
along the sidelines. 

Of course if Alfred 
LeRoy Smith’s forward 
pass had been com: 
pleted, the coach’s tune 
in the locker room 
would have been les 
histrionic as well as less 
historic. General Grant 
might not have been 
summoned, but some 
bright player, if he had 
the nerve, might have 
summoned the spirit of 
Lindbergh as authority 
for forward-passing on 
fourth down, one-half to 
go. 
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The manager appears, 
barely discernible  be- 
hind a pile of turkish 
towels he is carrying. 
You are reminded of a hay wagon, so out 
of proportion is the load to the lad. 

“So there you are,” bellows the coach. 
“Don’t you know it is more important to 
guard that door than it is to go chasing 
around for towels. Where is that flunkey 
assistant of yours?” 

“He’s out getting a wet sponge, coach.” 

“A wet sponge—Allah be praised; 
that’s a most appropriate thing for this 
team. Tell him to bring eleven wet 
sponges, one for every man who played 
so abominably in the second quarter. 

“Now every man sit down,” the coach 
booms. 

Every man has been seated for some 
time, but this coach invariably uses this 


“I want to know if you think GENERAL GR 
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a forward pass... 


hands, looks up at the coach, and almost 
into his eyes. 

“Smith, did you ever hear of General 
Grant?” 

“Yes, sir,” replies Alfred LeRoy Smith, 
Jr., in an unnaturally soft voice which 
betrays great apprehension as to just 
what the allusion implies. 

“Now, Smith, out there on the field of 
play you are to this team what General 
Grant was to an army. In other words, 
you are to go straight for the goal by the 
best strategic means at your command. 
And I want to know if you think General 
Grant would have ordered a forward pass 
in that situation just about ten minutes 
ago when we were on their twenty-yard 


ANT would have thrown 


SPORTSMANSHIP 


The essays and letters 
on sportsmanship, sub- 
mitted by hundreds 0! 
high school students throughout the 
country, have all been given a first read 
ing by Scholastic’s sport editor. They 
have been turned over to the Sportsmat 
ship Brotherhood, whose special commit: 
tee of three will make the final decisions. 
The committee will base its judgment 
the logic of the reasoning expressed i0 
the essays, and the quality of the com 
position. Announcement of the results wil! 
be made in the December 12 issue “ 
Scholastic. 

It was interesting to see that many 
the essays came in batches, indicating 
that they had been prepared as part © 
the group work in English classes in the 
schools. 
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fICHTING ROBES 

INCE a cause in the public interest is 
more often than not apt to be unpop- 
yar, Associate Justice Louis Dembitz 
Brandeis of the United States Supreme 
Court has a reputa- 
tion for fighting for 



















: unpopular causes. 
story is sum. He has championed 
‘ minimum wage laws, 
shorter-hours laws 

for women, wom- 

2 guessed, the en’s suffrage, trade 
LeRoy Smith unions, workmen s 
deat compensation, pro- 
ourth tection for life in- 
one-half to g surance policy hold- 





ers, and the entire 
industrial code that 
was born at the be- 
ginning of the cen- 
wry. These and other great activities he 
has shared in were recalled recently 
when thousands of well-wishers from 
President Hoover down paid tribute to 
him on the occasion of his 75th birthday. 
His book, Other People’s Money, pub- 
lished in 1914, indicted the system of 
fnancial control in the United States and 
made “interlocking directorates” a house- 
hold word. And his fight to prevent 
transportation companies from raiding 
the public interests in Massachusetts 
nearly cost him his present position. 
When Woodrow Wilson named Brandeis 
for the Supreme Court in 1916, few 
questioned his legal abilities, but most 
of the large financial interests were 
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well as less arrayed against him. The nomination 
1eral Grant Was ratified by the Senate only by a nar- 
have been row margin. 





but Since accession to the highest bench, 
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. if ener he has rendered a number of eloquent 
night her dissenting opinions. When he approved 
Poa the criminal syndicalism act of Califor- 
spirit o! Mf nia on constitutional grounds, he added 
; authority an eloquent codicil that did much to dis- 
yassing on count the statute, saying “order can not 
one-half to be secured merely through fear of pun- 
ishment for its infraction . . . it is 
_ hazardous to discourage thought, hope, 
and imagination . . fear breeds re- 
\NSHIP pression . repression breeds hate 
ll teen -.. hate menaces stable _ government 
revger .+. the path of safety lies in the oppor- 
aie a tunity to discuss freely supposed griev- 
wifi ances and proposed remedies . . . the 
hout the fitting remedy for evil counsels is good 

first read- ones,” 
or. They He was born in Louisville, Kentucky, 
portsman of Bohemian Jewish parents. He studied 
1 commit: three years in Dresden, but family re- 
Aesfelens verses forced him to work his way 
wee through Harvard Law School, where he 
it din established a scholarship record that has 
: ; never been bettered. His best friend is 
the com Justice Holmes and up to a year ago his 
sults will favorite sport was canoeing with Mrs. 
issue of Brandeis, Like Holmes, he takes a new 
Secretary every year from the graduating 
many of law students at Harvard. His secretaries 
dicating leave as his disciples, and frequently 
part ol return to visit him as his friends. Young 
< in the people with intellectual interests furnish 


most of his social life, since he rarely 
Sees out at nights. His mode of living, in 








PEOPLE in the NEWS 


a small apartment in Washington, is 
simple and unpretentious. 

Although he is of liberal sympathies, 
his first concern is with the truth of the 
case. He never makes an error in fact 
or in law. And such is his understand- 
ing of facts that he has, in the words of 
Wilson, a “genius in getting persons to 
unite in common and harmonious action.” 
This year he finds himself with a 
majority of liberal allies in the Supreme 
Court for the first time since his ap- 
pointment, and a new chapter of judicial 
history is being written as a result. 


HIPPETY HOP 


HE annual crop of English authors 

was shipped to America this year with 
a very fine specimen of H. G. Wells 
closely followed by A. A. Milne, the 
“Winnie the Pooh” author. It isn’t really 
a coincidence but A. A. Milne once 
studied botany in his father’s private 
school under this same H. G. Wells. 
Milne’s father disapproved of his ambi- 
tion to be a writer when he left Cam- 
bridge, wishing him to take up some 
career with a more secure livelihood. But 
Milne, the dare-devil, insisted on writing, 
and now he never knows whether his next 
book will sell one hundred thousand 
copies or two hundred thousand copies. 

After a slow start in writing, he caught 
on as assistant editor of Punch in 1906 at 
the age of 24. He served in the office 
hallowed by the ghosts of Thackery, Sir 
John Tenniel, who did the original illus- 
trations for “Alice in Wonderland”, and 
Linley Sanbourne, illustrator of “Water 
Babies”, until the war broke out. Al- 
though he enlisted for service, he was 
obliged to fight most of the war by writ- 
ing plays and phantasies to amuse the 
army. When he was mustered out, he 
found his plays had given him enough of 
a reputation to free-lance and he wrote 
the children’s poems, “When We Were 
Very Young”, “Now We Are Six”, and 
“Winnie the Pooh”, which made his name 














A. A. MILNE AND CHRISTOPHER ROBIN 


a household word. He has also written 
detective stories and novels. 

He says the Christopher Robin of his 
poems is not the portrait of his son, 
Christopher Robin. The boy in the poems 
is a composite picture of a real and an 
imaginary childhood. The family name 
for the real boy is Moon. 

Among his working theories are these: 





that art is not a picture but an exaggera- 
tion of life, colored by the personality of 
the artist; that a child’s book must be 
written not for the child but for the 
author himself; that the job of being a 
father is one of the hardest in the world; 
and that he shan’t write any more chil- 
dren’s books until he is a grandfather. 
His publishers, E. P. Dutton & Co., 
gave him a mammoth literary tea in New 
York, establishing some sort of a record 
in the way of attendance, which may 
mean either that Milne is truly popular 
in America or that writers and reviewers 
are hungrier than usual. He likes what 
he has seen of the United States first rate 
and claims to be having a grand time. 


HONEST FRIENDSHIP 


ARON KIJURO SHIDEHARA, For- 

eign Minister of Japan, is trying to 
drive the carriage of state behind a 
curious team. His convictions have har- 
nessed the lamb of 
peace to the left 
and the Manchurian 
troubles’ have 
hitched the lion of 
war to the right. If 
Japan succeeds in 
maintaining peace 
in the present crisis, 
it will be largely 
due to his patience 
and diplomacy. An 





emissary to the 
Washington Dis- 
armament Confer- SHIDEHARA 


ence in 1921-22, his 
speeches and articles in Current History 
and Living Age expressed a policy of 
“honest friendship to all nations”. At 
one time, his disarmament program 
brought cries of “Traitor!” from Japa- 
nese militarists, but he held out for in- 
ternational peace. He was also one of 
his country’s chief delegates at the Lon- 
don Naval Conference. 

Shidehara was born in 1872 into the 
aristocratic Samurai class. Although he 
early learned to use a sword, he soon 
dropped the military. At 21,-he grad- 
uated in law from Tokyo Imperial Uni- 
versity at the head of a class that in- 
cluded a future prime minister and other 
important leaders. For thirty years, his 
patience, logic, and wit have been 
known in diplomatic circles. In argu- 
ment, he seeks rather to persuade than 
to browbeat. He is impartial and hates 
cliques. Although hard to interview, his 
answers, “Yes” and “No”, never lie. An 
accomplished linguist, he jokes in Eng- 
lish and has contributed to Life. 

By marriage, he is related to the 
Mitsubishis, one of Japan’s two richest 
families. His title was conferred in 
1920. He is five feet six in height, wears 
a moustache and thick-lensed glasses, 
and possesses a set of prominent teeth 
which have led some to tell him he looks 
like Roosevelt. He has two upstanding 
sons, Michitaro, 29, and Shigeo, 26, and 
likes nothing better than to relax in the 
bosom of his family in sight of the sum- 
mer palace of the Emperor. 
















A First 


HERE was a wet stretch of sand to be 
run over quickly, in elaborate circles. The 
wind was warm, brushing my arms and em- 
phasizing the new, untried feeling I had 
about the ocean and all the strangeness of 
it. Now the surf was jumping up about me, 
as breathless as I was. I ran into it furiously, 
leaping with both feet over the small waves 
and diving into the large as the water reached 
my waist. This, it seemed, was as far as one 
should go. I had heard about the undertow. 
I went out a little farther. The sky was 
luxurious with clouds, as if some one had 
been careless with cotton batting. No, not 
cotton batting. Egg-whites. I curved into 
the rough water on the other side of a high 
wave, mumbling, 
“The clouds are egg-whites beaten stiff 
against the sky. 
I know the wind has beaten them.” 


That would make rather a good beginning, 
but the water was too boisterous to permit 
concentration on anything except whether 
one wanted to go over, under, or into a wave. 
I tried all of these, and, tiring of the mild- 
ness of it, floated on my stomach; when a 
wave came I let it whirl me haphazardly. 

I tried another astounding wave, a leaning 
hill that flattened out into soda water. I 
jumped up, flopping my arms in the exuber- 
ance of swimming, and touched bottom with 
the water over my head. I learned then what 
the undertow was. It sucked my legs obliquely 
out to where there was nothing but horizon. 
I clutched my toes in the sand, which did 
not want to stay with me, but to go with the 
undertow, too. No one would hear me if I 
called. I would perhaps go down soon, tired, 
and the busy surf would pound me to the 
shore and pull me back carelessly, in the way 
of dead things. My breath came hard. I 
fought with tired arms and stubborn legs that 
the hard insistence of the pulling paid no 
attention to. Then, in one strong, clean effort 
I lifted my body in a forward jump into a 
reassuring depth, and made my way back to 
the shore. The long reach where the water 
went back into the edge of the surf made my 
head dizzy. I walked unsteadily to the warm 
sand and flung myself face down on it. 

—Beatrice Ulvestad. 
West Seattle (Wash.) High School, 
Miss Belle MacKenzie, Teacher. 


A Road 


On it weaves 

Forever and ever 

Over mountains 

And through the valleys 

Holding close to the earth’s 

Great bosom 

And weaving around 

Its throbbing throat. 
—Gertrude M. Gump, 16. 


Princeton (Missouri) High School, 
Miss Clara Boon Shaffner, Teacher. 





For Young Writers 


SCHOLASTIC throws open its pages 
throughout the year for creative writ- 
ing by high school students. There is not 
room to publish all we should like, but 
we are glad to consider for publication 
two kinds of material: 

Prose sketches, essays, or narratives 

of not more than 400 words 

Poems of not more than 50 lines, 

each. 

Only the best work will be chosen for 
the Round Table for Creative Youth. If 
your writing does not appear, don’t be- 
come discouraged, but study the work of 
good writers and try to improve your 
own. You can send in manuscripts at 
any time, as many as you wish. No prizes 
will be given, but all manuscripts re- 
ceived will be considered for the Schol- 
astic Awards next spring. Manuscripts 
cannot be returned unless postage ac- 
companies them, and no criticisms can 
be sent. 

On your manuscripts be sure to give 
your name, age, school, English teacher's 
name, and your town and state. And 
please watch the length limits! Address: 
Creative Youth Editor, SCHOLASTIC, 
155 East 44th Street, New York City. 











Counter-Balance 


The fallen leaves are lying crushed and brown 
Ground by the savage heel that tramps the 


Yet still, above, their gayer brothers crown 
The maple, shaking on with scarlet mirth. 
While all this kin of Lazarus distraught 
Lies hopeless under hordes of trampling 


feet 
With bodies thin and cracked, not to be 


oug 
Or sold to cool their brains afire with heat, 
Still there on high, reclining at their ease, 
Their Rich Man brothers yawn and scowl 
with sleep 
And think of naught save that they have the 
keys 
Of comfort in their pouch: let others weep. 
But night that comes relentless brings 
its wind, 
And on the morn lie dead those who have 
sinned. 
—Constance R. Pultz, 17. 
85 North Grand Avenue, 
Baldwin, New York. 


To an Adventurer 


Your name is linked with that fair cavalcade 
Of men who could not rest and could not 


stay; 
Who wearied of the cities others made; 
Who dreamt of lands more fair and far 


away; 

Who saw beyond the hungry, dreaded sea, 
Adventure and fulfillment of desire; 

Who drank of romance, paid the penalty; 
And died made cinders by their heart’s 

strange fire. 

My friend, you walk with a good company, 

Coronado, Smith, dead seekers after gold, 


oe 
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= CREATIVE 
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Old buccaneers, who leave as legacy, 
A gleaming treasure in a rotted hold, 
Guards of romance, lo, as in bed I lie, 
I see your gay-cloaked forms go riding by, 
—Robert Dennis, ]7. 
Sandy Creek High School, 
Lacona, New York. 
Miss Eloise Shaul, Teacher. 


Incident 


At dusk I sit and watch the sky | 
Come drifting in on the shoulders of the 


night. 
I think of all the little things I’ve done today 
And carelessly note the dove’s last flight. 


Moments pass . . . 

The sun is gone; the night comes on— 
And still I sit; the wet grass 

Cools my hands. 

At last I stand... 

Seem to reach the twinkling stars o’erhead. 
And then I know I want you here. 


In utter hopelessness I stumble down the 
i]— 

Pause once along the pathway 

To marvel that I am so troubled 

And the night so still... 

—Shirlee Bucklew, 17. 
Kingwood (W. Va.) High School, 
Miss Ethylnd Bonafield, Teacher. 


A scythe, a sickle—these are our needs 

To mow and slash this underbrush, these 
weeds, 

Rank and recalcitrant, that 
obscure 

A bright light, shining clancular but pure. 

There isn’t time for petty dissonance, 

Beyond it is a nobler, more concordant thing. 

Cleave through this dusky maze! You are 
not mine for always, 

Oh, that would be an undeserved boon! 

But make each hour pay its fullest recom- 
pense 

That when you leave, perhaps so soon, 

Some piercing, vital words will have been 
said; 

And so I won’t lament my fate 

In having lost you, but instead 

I'll solemnly affirm my gratitude for what 
has been, of late. 


There was no fitting clash of cymbals or trum 
pets’ blare, 

I vainly sought to hide my tremulous lips. 

A tense and vibrant stillness hung upon the 


darken and 


air; 

We, who had always been so ready with re 
sponsive quips, : 

Groped blindly for a word to fit the final 
moment. 

I think with reverence you took me in your 
arms, 

We gave, in that stark second of ecstasy, 

The whipping of the waves, the passion of the 
storms. 

We meant it for surcease, but cruelly 

Thirst drank a hot increase, becoming more 
intent. 
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AT LEAST AMERICA DOESN'T LEAD IN THIS 
FIRST PRIZE: Orville Frampton, Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 


“CONGRESS HAS ITS 
CHANCE” 


Cartoon Drawing Contest No. 2 
Closing Date, December 12 


CAN you draw? Do you have a “nose for 

news”? Can you distinguish between the 
trivial and the significant in current events? 
If you can, you have an excellent chance to 
win one of Scholastic’s cash prizes in the 
Cartoon Drawing Contest. 

Several times during the school year we 
will publish the best cartoon drawn by a high 
school student on an assigned topic. Contest 
No. 2 is for cartoons on the general subject 
of: “CONGRESS HAS ITS CHANCE”, They 
must deal with some phase of current affairs 
that is reasonably related to that topic, in the 
light of national and international news as 
we study it from week to week in Scholastic. 
You do not have to be an artistic genius to 
enter these contests. Prizes are awarded 
more for good interpretation and original 
ideas than for drawing ability. A cartoon 
should do more than merely portray the facts 
of a situation. It should also express your 
own comment on, or analysis of, the mean- 
ing of events. 

Cartoons must be drawn in ink (prefer- 
ably black drawing ink) on white paper not 
less than 6x8 inches in size. They should 
bear on the back your name, age, school, 
town, and name of history, current events, 
civics, or drawing teacher. 

Three prizes will be awarded for each 
contest: First, $5.00. Second, $3.00. Third, 
$1.00. Closing date for Contest No. 2 is De- 
cember 12, and results will be published in 
the January 9 issue. Address Cartoon Editor, 
Scholastic, 155 East 44th Street, New York 
City. 


RESULTS OF CARTOON 
CONTEST NO. 1 


First Prize ($5.00): Orville Frampton, 16, 
Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles, 
California. Miss Whinnery, Teacher. 





Second Prize ($3.00): Joan Limburg, 17, 
Alvernia High School, Chicago, Illinois. 
Sister M. Sevina, Teacher. 

Third Prize ($1.00): Joseph Batinovich, 
McClymonds High School, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. Mrs. Springsteen, Teacher. 

Honorable Mention is awarded to: Robert 

McCreanor, 16, Glouster (Ohio) High 

School, Teacher, C. B. Dillon; Warren Wil- 

liams, 17, Thomas (S. D.) High School, 

Teacher, Miss Charlotte Aga; Bonnie Grace 

Cole, 17, Richardsville (Ky.) High School, 

Teacher, Miss Louise Pickles. 


DASH-HOUND CONTEST 


Fu in the missing words in the blanks 

below and keep your results together 
until spring. The missing words all refer to 
current events in this issue. One of these 
contests will appear in every issue for fifteen 
issues. The first appeared in the September 
19 issue. Be sure to look it up. Full details 
were given there. When you have collected 
the entire series of fifteen contests, mail them 
not later than April 30, 1932, to Missing 
Word Editor, the Scholastic, 155 East 44th 
St., New York City. All must be mailed to- 
gether. For the most complete, accurate, and 
neat answers, the following prizes will be 
given: First, Portable Typewriter. Second 
and Third, Desk Sets. Fifty Honorable Men- 


tions, Mechanical Pencils. 


For the benefit of new readers, Scholastic 
will be glad to furnish, on request to the 
above address, copies of the “Dash-Hound” 
Contests which have appeared in the four 
preceding numbers. 





CONTEST NO. 6 

1, Japan needs Manchuria for 
rather than .....................0-.----.-. purposes, For 
this reason she is determined to maintain 
effective control there, even at the risk of war 
ET eT 


2. If the present party division is main- 


tained, the 

to organize the 

SE MIE ritcidieenioe omnes atetene: 

Speaker. 
ee — 

suddenly because ...................... had ceased to 

export. This brought a temporary prosperity 

to farmers in who hope that 

a bushel. 


it will go to 


of the Supreme 


Associate 
Court, who has just celebrated his . 
birthday, is known as a champion of 
causes. 

5. The former .................-..+---+-) OF Spiritual 
NE WE III sissies diencicressoevtncasis - faith, 
who was ousted from Turkey by 

, hopes to be restored to power with 


headquarters at 





What Is Happening Aveund 
the World 


(Continued from page 14) 





he was deposed from his seat at Istanbul 
by the modern Turkey of Mustafa Kemal 
in 1924, lived the life of retired royalty, 
supported by comfortable allowances 
from wealthy Moslems, especially the 
Indian potentate, the Nizam of Hydera- 
bad, reputedly the richest man in the 
world. 

The ex-Caliph has now arranged a 
gorgeous double marriage between his 
daughter, Princess Durri Shehvar, 18, and 
his niece, Princess Nilufar, and the two 
sons of the Nizam. These princes, heirs 
to fabulous wealth and the jewels of the 
Mogul emperors, are western-trained, 
and the young people are said to be hav- 
ing a thoroughly modern romance. Part 
of the marriage agreement will put the 
old Caliph on his financial feet again, as 
well as settling millions on the brides. 

The important thing about the wed- 
dings, however, is the fact that it may be 
a prelude to the restoration of Abdul to 
the Caliphate. The Indian Moslem 
princes, as well as the Grand Mufti of 
Jerusalem, chief of the Arabian church, 
are believed to be in favor of setting up 
at Jerusalem a small temporal state, 
somewhat similar to Vatican City of the 
Popes, where the Caliph would have his 
headquarters. An all-Moslem conference 
is to convene at Jerusalem in December, 
and the question will be discussed there, 
though no immediate action is expected. 
The restoration of the Caliphate might 
have wide effects in Asia and Africa. The 
western world has not been eager to see 
Islam welded into one strong group. 
Fears of a possible “holy war” against 
Christendom still haunt the dreams of 
British and French statesmen. England 
will probably not look with favor on 4 
new complication in the already seriously 
disturbed Moslem-Jewish situation ™ 
Palestine, her mandate. And Turkey 3 
opposed to a renewed Caliphate, either 
in Palestine or within her own borders. 
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Any information you may desire regarding schools advertising in the Scholastic, or any particular type of school in which you may be interested, 
will be gladly answered by Scholastic School and College Service. Catalogs of these schools and colleges are free on request. Address your 
letters, giving a8 much information as possible, to 


Lillian R. Matlaw, Scholastic School and College Service, 155 East 44th Street, New York City 
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prosperity _MUSIC and DRAMATIC ART Dramatic Essentia Is BUSINESS and SECRETA — 
y hope t soo Theatre By CLAUDE M. ALVIENE 2 
= BAlviene ore ieatitiead lider College 
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Una Merke art . : 
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: yers, business men and executives avail them- i Ciles alee cam a ae 
Supreme HA THE CORNISH SCHOOL elves of training in dramatic art solely for  ¢4 tafe inten no 
Rene Nee Drama—Music— Dance the cultural achievements the experience of ie -e hummer cosstons Cotoles. | 
Commercial Art facing audiences affords, with no thought of a - 
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i Established 1914 a stage career. They know that to achieve 
joe ey a et what this work affords would require a life- KIN DERGARTEN TRAINING 
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ELDORADO PENCIL TALKS 











Ix THIS SKETCH by 
Ernest Watson, the effect of 
painting is very deftly sug- 
gested. 4B and 5B Eldorados 
were used, on Cameo paper. 
Notice the heavy blacks, the 
contrasting whites, the illu- 
sion of the glassy surface of 
water, the boats in the dis- 
tance lending atmosphere. 
* %*~ Unusual possibilities 
lie in the smooth, flowing lead 
of an Eldorado. No wonder it 
has earned the reputation of 
“the master drawing pencil.”’ 
Soft leads, rich and deep. 
Hard leads, firm and dignified. 
* %* In his sketches ap- 
pearing in this magazine reg- 
ularly, Ernest Watson shows 
the uses to which Eldorado 
can be put. You will find these 
sketches of great help to you 
in preparing your own draw- 
ings for the Eldorado Prize 
Contest. Look for them! 
School Bureau, Pencil Sales 
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SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE SERVICE 
155 East 44th Street, New York City 
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the institutions checked: 

(C Alviene School of the Theatre 

( American Academy of Art 

(CD Arnold College of Physical Education 

OC Art Institute of Chicago 

0 Bleeks Designing and Art School 

(].Chicago Teachers College 

() Chicago Technical College 

(C) College of Music of Cincinnati 

( Cornish School, Art, Drama, Dance 

(C) Coyne Electrical School 

C) DePaul University 

C Florence Wilde Studio of Illustration 

(CD Gulf Park College (Junior College for Girls) 
(C Kendall College of Physical Education 

CD Layton School of Art 

C) Master Institute of Art 

C National College of Education 

() New Mexico School of Mines 

(C) Nicholas Jr. College Business Administration 
0 Northeastern University 

(CD Northwestern School of Taxidermy (Correspondence) 
C) Pittsburgh Musical Institute 

(C) Pratt Institute, School of Fine and Applied Art 
(C Rider College 

C Rockford College 


C) Please send me free of charge the Scholastic Catalog 
of Colleges, Universities, and Vocational Schools. 


() Please send me information on how to earn money 
for college. 


Name 





A 
Ring, — silver, 1 or 2 letters in 


center, HS, JH, GS or SS beside shield 
cle more, $1.25 ea., 1 to 12, $1.75. 
Silver pin with guard, any numerals, YZ 
i; - coplende, T5c; 12 or more, 65c ea, 
rg for Free ev “NOW. 
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Learn figure drawing speedily and 
successfully with 


FIGURE 
CONSTRUCTION 


by Alon Bement 
Director - Art Center 
New Y¥ ty 

Thirty lessons profusely 
illustrated with 56 plates 
give you the proper steps 
in teaching life drawing. 
This course, in book form, 
will develop speed and 
power in the individual 
student. 
Lessons cover body profile, 
body in action, back, front, 
foot, hand and head, as well 
as the technique of line, 
symmetry and shading. 


136 pages—size 6% x 10%, $2.50 on de- 
livery—money t back | if not s satisfied. 


‘Send no money— Cee | this ¢ coupon 


GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
270 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


Send me “Figure Construction”, for which I 
enclose $2.50. If I am not delighted, I under- 
stand that the book may be returned and my 
money refunded. 
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World War via Manchuri 


(Continued from page 27) 


their government has sent troops into 4 
territory to protect them. 

Against this penetration of the J, 
anese, the recent Chinese governme 
have worked strenuously. They too hg 
built railroads joining Peiping yj 
Mukden and other parts 
trying to draw the trade 
This conflicts with the interests of 
Japanese; hence it is impossible to ay 
frequent sources of friction. This 
brief is the setting for the present cris 


The League of Nations Enters 

Within twenty-four hours after the fr 
outbreak between Japanese and Chine 
troops in Manchuria the controversy y, 
a matter of world interest. On Septe 
ber 19 the Japanese representative of th 
League of Nations at Geneva reports 
the affair to the League Council indicg 
ing that his government was doing ; 
that it could do to “insure that this loc 
instance should not lead to any mo 
serious complications.” Two days latd 
the Nanking government of China ask 
the Council to arbitrate the controvers 
and to determine damages and respons 
bilities. From that time on the Leagu 
Council was in almost daily communica 
tion with the Japanese and Chinese gov 
ernments, urging the withdrawal of Jap 
anese troops and the peaceful arbitra 
tion of the controversy. 

In the meantime the United States 
Government sent an official representa 
tive to codperate with the League i 
adjusting the Manchurian dispute. Thi 
was an act of the greatest significancs 
to the world at large as well as to th 
American people because it was the first 
time since the organization of the Leagué 
that America had officially codperate 
with it. In doing this the American Sec: 
retary of State, Mr. Stimson, said “th 
Covenant of the League of Nations pro- 
vides permanent and already tested m* 
chinery” for adjusting such disturbances, 
and promised that the American Gor 
ernment would codperate with the 
League in reinforcing what it did. 

What has the League done to try 
meet this first crucial test of its ow 
power? It has sent repeated commuti- 
cations to Japan urging the withdrawal 
of Japanese troops and the arbitration 
of the whole problem before the League. 
To all of these requests the Japanes 
military officials have maintained theit 
original position. Finally the League 
Council submitted an ultimatum ™ 
Japan to withdraw its troops before 
November 16. 


What Will the League Do Next? 


As we go to press news reports from 
Geneva suggest two weapons to the ust 


(Continued on page 37) 
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anchurig World War via Manchuria? 
ge 27) (Concluded from page 36) 


TOOPs into of which the League can resort. The first 


is for the thirteen other governments of 
of the J, the world represented on the League 
Sovernmey Council to withdraw their ambassadors 
Chey too hg and sever all diplomatic relations with 
Peiping yj + Japan. If this were done and the United 
f Manchu; p-to -the -minute States joined in the action, Japan would 
oward Chin remain politically isolated from every 
erests of W important power in the world. There is 
sible to ayy DRA ING S some reason to believe that this may be 
on. This fr ; the next step taken by the League. 
resent crisi If this action is taken and fails be- 
cause the thirteen governments and the 
iters United States refuse to codperate, one 
after the fr ; important weapon is still at the command 
and Chin oo of the League. This is a weapon never 
—_ Wa ; yet used in an international controversy Successful Metal 
n Septey ; —the economic boycott. Under Article 
itative of t o XVI of the League Covenant 55 nations Craft Courses Use 


eva reports of the world have’agreed that as a last W, oy 
incil indies resort they will cease all economic, ILLIAM D IXON TOOLS 
as doing 3 political, and social intercourse with any 1xon Toots for student workers in Art 


lo you ride to school in a stage coach? 


at this locally er mind the answer—we knowit. But ™4tion which refuses to settle its disputes Metal Crafts are the same dependable 
D any mo you as modern in your art equip- peaceably. If this were successfully done —_ we cupply to Le amy weg e os — 
0 days latent as you are in your travel ? Japan would be completely isolated from dieries MUST use GOOD TOOLS. _ 
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controvers 
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the world. It is probable that she would 


1 are draw- : 

oe aha th nah hp i hete soon be compelled to submit. Her SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER! 

in is clean-cut and even, their manipu- Present government would probably fall. iM 0, ei above will be sent to any student at 
. A oO any s 

the Leagu ition is simple and accurate. No other That might be followed by revolution, or a Special Holiday Price of $7.20. (Regular 


Communicagiiimedium can express your design ideas by election of a new government. Price $9.00.) This offer is good only on orders 
chinese govmvith the clearness, the smartness, the This is the real weapon in the hands _ received up to December 21, 1931. 


wal of Japjmempleteness of Drawlets. of the League. Will its officials have the The set consists of 4” Saw Frame, with 1 


ful arbitr P . +19 Dozen Saws; Hand Drill; Brown Shears, 
lt Drawlet Pens will co-operate with you courage to apply it? The events of the 4%": Chain Plier, 4%"; Planiching Ham: 


atremely well, if you plan to win one next few weeks will tell us. This is the mer; Handled Half Round File, 5”; Needle 
ited Stateqam the Drawlet prizes in the third Drawlet first crucial test of the League of Na- File, 14 c/m; P R Tweezers; French Side 
representa mest. Another big help will be the tions, A score of minor disputes it has Cutting Nipper, 444”. 


League in Dnwlet book, “Pen Lettering,” for 50c. helped to settle peaceably in the past SCHOLASTIC’S NATIONAL 
pute. Thi But don’t think about Drawlets or talk decade; now it confronts a major one. CONTEST IN METAL CRAFTS 
significane shout them. Get some—and go to work! It is a major one because the Man- Have you entered this contest? There is still 
1 as to thd churian controversy may draw in several time! William Dixon Incorporated offers six 
as the firs SSTERBROOK PEN COMPANY other leading powers. Serious questions substantial cash prizes, with twenty Honor- 
the League 74 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. confront us: What will Russia do, if ble Mention Prizes of Tools. 


cooperated or BROWN BROS., Ltd., Toronto, Canada Japan takes much of Manchuria, includ- SEND FOR THE NEW DIXON 
erican Sec- ing the Chinese Eastern Railway, cutting CATALOG OF ART METAL CRAFTS 
said “hema the short route from the Trans-Siberian TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 

ations pro- RA as LET DE nt Railway to Vladivostok and endangering This comprehensive new catalog will be issued 
tested me Russian interests? If Russia should early in 1932. In addition to complete listings 


; of Tools and Supplies the book will contain 
iturbanees, ip enter the controversy, would Poland re- authoritative data on metal crafts courses and 


‘ican Gor. OR STERLING SILVER: SILVER PLATE 35 LOWER main quiet on Russia’s western front? se of tools. It will be sent to Instructors and 
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did. wave von om out? Register your name NOW to receive a copy. 
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The absent-minded professor thought he 
heard a noise under the bed. 
“Is anybody under there?” he whispered. 
Voice: “No.” 
A. M. P.: “That’s funny. I thought I heard 
something.” 
* * * 


The only occasion when the traditions of 
courtesy permit a hostess to help herself be- 
fore a woman guest is when she has reason 
to believe the food is poisoned.—Emily Post. 

* om * 


Modern Child (seeing a rainbow for the 
first time): “What's it supposed to advertise, 
Father?” 

~ * * 


3,272 people died of gas last year. 41 in- 
haled it, 31 lighted it by touching a match to 
it, 3,200 stepped on it. 


* * * 


A bishop had been speaking with some 
strong feeling about the use of cosmetics by 
girls. He said: “The more experience I have 
with lipstick, the more distasteful I find it.” 

* * * 

A boy was about to purchase a seat for a 
movie in the afternoon. The box-office man 
asked: 

“Why aren’t you at school?” 

“Oh, it’s all right, sir,” said the boy earn- 
estly, “I’ve got measles.” 


Last Worps or Famous MEN 
Nathan Hale: “I regret that I have but one 
life to give for my country.” 
Noah Webster: “Zymoter, zymurzy, zy- 
therm.” 
+ * * 


When Mr. Hoover was doing Belgian re- 
lief work, before the United States entered 
the World War, he crossed the English 
Channel many times between London and 
Belgium. It took a full day to make the trip, 
so three meals were served on the boat. At 
breakfast on one of his last trips, he asked 
the steward as usual to keep count of ex- 
penses and collect at the end of the trip. 
The steward hesitated, shifted from one foot 
to the other, and finally blurted out: 

“Sorry, sir, but when the last ship was tor- 
pedoed the passengers was all drowned. We 
may be sunk any minuge mow, so I must col- 
lect after each meal!” g 


* * * 


Nit: “Do you work in the shirt factory?” 
Wit: “Yes.” 
Nit: “Why aren’t you working today?” 
Wit: “We're making night shirts this 
week.” 
* * & 


First Cannibal: “What’s the matter with 
me, doc? I feel sick.” 

Cannibal Doctor: “What'd you have for 
dinner?” 

First Cannibal: “A gangster.” 

Can.. Doc.: “Lead poisoning.”—Missouri 


Showme. 


“BONERS” CONTEST 
FOR TEACHERS ONLY! 


Scholastic pays $1.00 each for all “boy 
printed. This contest is for teachers only , 
the errors submitted must have occurred 
the teachers’ own classes or obseryatiy 
None previously published are eligible, p 
ers may not be acknowledged or retyy, 
Another group will appear in an early jsg 


A relative pronoun is a word that shy 
relations. Example: John and Mar ; 
cousins. Submitted by Besse M. Rose, (, 
berland College Prep. Dept., Williamshy 
Ky. 

* * * 

Roman civilization was crushed by the hy 
bearings (barbarians) from the north, § 
mitted by Mary H. Swettman, 38 Joy 
Street, Hazelton, Penna. 

* * & 


Coleridge, like De Quincey, was an oatne 
eater. Submitted by Clara Boon Shafne 
Princeton High School, Princeton, Mo. 

* * & 

The leader of India is Pat McGandy. Sj 
mitted by H. P. Gale, Junior High Scho 
Norwood, Mass. 

* * &* 

“How did Napoleon get to the island 
St. Helena?” 

“In a submarine.” Submitted by J. R 
Bonner, Oak Grove School, Pine Hill, Ala. 

* 


* * 


Julius Cesar was born 100 years befor 
God. Submitted by Pauline P. Page, Pe: 


body High School, Trenton, Tenn. 


* * * 


During these years, Milton was educated 
and also went to college. Submitted by Miss 
Gertrude C. Thuss, 222 Algama Boulevard, 


Oshkosh, Wis. 
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were to make your living outside of the pro- 
fessions. 


Dear Editor: 
When a boy meets a girl on the street which 
should speak first? 


M. H. 
If you follow very formal etiquette the lady 
is the first one to speak when she meets a 
gentleman on the street. Naturally this does 
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+» Williamsi,qam Should a fellow walking with a girl stay on 
“HB. side between her and the curb? 


H.D. 


The custom of walking on the outside 
hen with a lady grew out of an older time 
hen the streets were full of mud, geese, ox- 
uts, and rufhans. Today, there is no serious 
ason to continue the practice, except that 
me girls enjoy it as a mark of deference. 
nd it makes it easier for them, too, to look 
into the shop windows. 
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| have been out of high school a year. I 
con't afford to go to college and I can't find 
work, except with a man who I think is in a 
shady business. Shall I take the job he 


ofiers? 


the island ; 


ted by J. R 
e Hill, Alg, 






M. B. 
The work you do, as long as it harms no 
one, is entirely your own affair, but you will 
never enjoy a job if you think it is not 


years before 
‘. Page, Pea. 
mn, 





was educate tonorable. In the meantime, as long as you 
itted by Mim do not find it absolutely essential to go to 
2 Boulevard, @™ work, you might do some effective studying 


at home. Any of your high school teachers 
will be glad to advise you in this respect. It 
is better to be busy at something, even if it 
is not profitable, than to remain idle, because 
whatever you do now may lay the founda- 
tion for your future success. 


Dear Editor: 

What should I give my friends for Christ- 
mas? 

B. G. 

Your Christmas gifts should depend en- 
tirely upon the station of your friends and the 
nature of your friendship with them. For 
instance, a simple memento, even a card, will 
serve for those who live in wealthy homes, 
whereas those of poorer station would appre- 
ciate something useful. Of course, popular 
practice is quite to the contrary, since people 
usually shower the gifts upon the rich and the 
cards upon the poor. On the whole, I should 
recommend gifts that are inexpensive but 
durable enough to serve as a remembrance. 
And if you wish to be remembered well, you 
will be wise to select only gifts that are use- 
ful. Don’t get into the bad habit of “swap- 
ping” gifts, or mailing Christmas cards in 
quantity like direct-mail advertisers. 


Dear Editor: 

1 am taking an academic course without 
any foreign languages and I wish to have your 
advice in regard to further schooling. I am 
interested in science and am especially fond 
of any form of arithmetic. Nevertheless, i 
must depend wholly upon myself for living 
and tuition expenses. 


FP. 


If you are faced with the necessity of mak- 





ably be best for you to set out at once to 


learn a respectable, profitable trade. 


you have unusual powers and courage, you 
are sure to find the task of “working your 
way” through school a sorry one, and, in the 
end, you may be no better off than if you 


not apply if the girl is an acquaintance of 
long standing. If I were you I would always 
lift my hat to a girl I knew, because it is 
quite possible that she may not have recog- 
nized you as quickly as you have recognized 
her. People often feel hurt because they mis- 
take an unconscious oversight far a deliberate 
snub. 


Unless 
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ply let myself fol- 
low my pen”. 
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Thomas Jefferson 
High School, Eliza- 
beth, N. J., says: 
‘Higgins’ Inks are 
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with, whether you 
use brush or pen”’. 





Eunice Pickell, 
Hoyne Continua- 
tion School, Chi- 
cago, says: ‘“‘My 
experience with 
Higgins’ Drawing 
Inks rewarded me 
with the fourth 
prize in the Hig- 
gins’ Ink Contest"’. 





Albert Margolis, 
Davis Technical 
High School, Grand 
Rapids, says: “This 
was my first exper- 
iment in colored 
ink combinations”. 





Joe Lucyson, Per- 
shing High School, 
Detroit, says: “I 
find all (Higgins’ 
Inks) flow freely 
with either brush 
or pen”. 
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of drawing inks will immediately inspire you. 
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Let America’s Fore- 
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tell you 
HOW TO DRAW! 
Mr. A. L. Guptill, the coun- 
try’s foremost authority on 
pen and ink work has pre- 
pared a set of six beautiful 
instruction sheets, 
taking in everything 
from simple brush 
! and pen stroke 
—— drawings to a com- 
Sf prehensive consid- 
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and color. You 
can obtain Hig- 
gins’ Drawing Inks from your local stationer, 
druggist or art store. Just send us the label from 
@ bottle of Higgins’ Black or Colored Drawing Ink 
and we will be glad to forward these beautiful 

and beneficial instruction sheets to you. 
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The Praises of Obscurity 


(Continued from page 16) 


the Bronze Age coming back—and the 
Stone Age. Then the vibration ceased and 
everything flew back to where it had been be- 
fore; poetry died, and fiction and the drama 
rose up again. But they rose with a new set 
of names. The last of Bruce’s cheap editions 
had vanished from the bookstalls—during the 
scarcity of labor and paper his publishers 
had not thought it worth while to reprint 
him, and now te really was dead—felon of 
himself. 

I thought that he must be dead in fact as 
well as in name. I could not imagine him 
still existing apart from the world he had 
lived in and the art he had served. For a 
time—yes—but not for so long. Perhaps he 
had been killed in the war. He was over age, 
it is true—ten years older than I—but still 
he might have done it. He might have joined 
up under his assumed name—for he must 
have chosen a name for his oblivion—and 
now be lying at the foot of one of those num- 
berless crosses in Flanders, obscure in the 
common glory. 


Ill 


In the August of 1922 I went on a walking 
tour through Kent. I was hard up, and it 
seemed the best sort of holiday that could be 
had for my money. After I had begun it I 
wished I hadn’t, for the weather was rainy, 
and terribly cold for the time of year. Still I 
stuck to it, and one wretched and drizzling 
day I tramped from Canterbury to Maidstone, 

distance, I suppose, of about twenty miles. 
it was all cross-country, and I had been fool 


enough not to bring a map. I had trusted to 
signposts to help me, not reckoning with the 
economy of rural district councils. I wan- 
dered about in small lanes, with a continual 
wet mist driving between the hedges. There 
seemed to be no villages, only occasional 
farmhouses and groups of cottages where one 
could perhaps find a small shop, and perhaps 
not. 

Towards dusk I stopped at one of these to 
replenish my store of matches and to ask the 
way, as I was beginning to recognize the 
symptoms of being lost. It was one of those 
shops where you can buy everything, from a 
pair of boots to a pound of biscuits. It looked 
cosy enough as I stepped in, out of the dusk 
and wet, and there was the flicker of firelight 
in the room beyond. No one was behind the 
counter, but as the little bell over the door 
buzzed loudly on my entrance, a woman came 
in from the back room and asked me what 
I wanted. 

“A box of matches, please. And can you 
tell me the best way to Maidstone?” 

She picked the matches off the shelf, but 


















seemed puzzled by the question. 


“I dunno. Reckon it’s some way yet. But 


T'll ask him.” 


She called into the back room—“Father!” 
A man came in. He was of middle height, 


inclined to be bony; his hair was thin on the 
top and he wore a big walrus moustache. But 
the moment he came in I knew that he was 
Bruce. 


I had not thought of him for years, but 


directly this man appeared I recognized him. 
It was not the sight of any special feature, 
the putting together of any memories. It was 
just a complete emotional recognition, a com- 
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plete awareness apart from detail. Then , 
general impression became confirmed by 
dozen signs. There were his hands, chief 
for you cannot disguise hands, and jn «9 
of a certain exterior coarseness the |p 
nervous fingers remained the fingers of 44 
artist and thinker who was Clement Bruce 

“Father, this gentleman wants to know t 
best way to Maidstone.” 

He fixed his light grey eyes upon me. ae 
I prepared myself for his start. But it ne 
came. Then suddenly I doubted, and ;gape™y time the 
vividness of my first impression passed, Hie “In 2 shop? 
utter impassivity, his obvious lack of reoggimnere?” 
nition in that first moment, made me doujin 
If he was Bruce he must recognize me, sine to these 
I had changed but little, and if he recogniz “ 
me surely he must be betrayed into som 
token of it, utterly unprepared as he wa 
But he never budged. 

“If you go on to the crossroads, you'll x 
Pope’s Hall on the signpost,” he said impas 
sively, “go on from there to Boughton Mal. 
herbe, and three miles farther on you're oy 
the high road from Ashford to Maidstone.” 

I stared at him again, intently, to brea 
his guard. The eyes were Bruce’s—bluish 
grey and curiously retracted; there was the 
irregular and bushy eyebrow that I remen- 
bered, and the same long sensitive nose. The 
moustache, of course, was new, but that was 
obvious and easy to account for. I resolved 
to make him talk as much as possible. 

“Perhaps I could get a bus on the high 
road?” . 

“There’s one leaves Ashford for Maidstone 
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I noticed that he did not speak with the 
nasal drawl of the county; on the other hand 
I could not definitely recognize the voice as 


He shook 
thing to do 


Bruce’s, no doubt because I have not the { people 
same memory for voices as I have for faces jm °°" ™Y li 
and hands. He did not seem inclined to tak I gave it 
much, and I was rather at a loss how to pro- had made ¢ 
long the situation. Then suddenly a thought If he was 
struck me. art of lyin; 
“Could you let me have a cup of tea?” ! carried the 
asked. “I’ve come from Canterbury and it Hj ™® To 
seems I’ve a long way yet to go.” ompletely 
“Surelye,” said the woman, who was from — 
Kent most certainly, “the kettle will be boil: _ age 
ing in two minutes. Reckon you must be ae. 
tired, having come so far.” — _ 
moved by 


I wondered if she was his wife. Appar- 
ently so, since they addressed each other as 
“Mother” and “Father”. She seemed a nice, 
comfortable thing, somewhere in her middle 
forties; I should say a small farmer's or shop- 
keeper’s daughter. She asked me to come 
into the back room, while “Father” was bam 
ished to the kitchen. 

I am reserved by nature, and the situation 
made speech doubly difficult, but [ put on 
an air of faux bonhommie which, if he really 
was Bruce, must have given me away at once, 
and went and stood in the kitchen doorway 
while she boiled the kettle and he sat by the 
fire with a newspaper. I tried to work up the 
conversation on a personal note. | discussed 
the weather, the remoteness of the district; 
asked if they saw many people, if they had 
been long in the hamlet, if they found it 
lonely, if they had any family, and several 
more rather impertinent questions. The re 
plies were quite naturally given. They found 
it lonely in winter, but now the buses were 
running between Ashford and Maidstone 
things weren't so bad and they could get 
about more. There were scarcely a dozen 
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wes in the hamlet, but Boughton Mal- 
1. was only two miles away—that was 
we the children went to school. They had 
children, the eldest of whom was thir- 
»; their name was Dunn, and he had 
ne, he said, from the shires, though she 
4 been in Canterbury and had lived there 


i) her marriage. 
“fyer been in London?” I asked him in- 


“Oh, yes, I was born there. Spent a lot 
{ my time there, too.” 
“In a shop? Did you get your experience 


sme to these parts. I was clerk in a ware- 
use.” 

“Fight in the war?” 

“No, I was over age and not very strong, 
» they wouldn’t have me. I did a bit of 
gecial constable work for a time.” 

Iwas tried by the offensiveness of my own 
ariosity and resolved to bring the matter 
ly an end. I asked him straight out: “Did 
ou ever know a man called Clement Bruce?” 





















































If he wasn’t Bruce it would merely appear 
him an idiotic question, such as a foolish 
ud il-mannered person like myself would be 
jkely to ask. If he was Bruce surely he would 
be betrayed into some sign. But again he 
never budged. 

“Clement Bruce?” he said. “I don’t think 
«o. I've met hundreds of people in my time 
but no one of that name, that I can remem- 
ber. Where did he live?” 

“In London,” I said. “He was a writer. He 
wrote novels. I used to know him and it 
struck me that you were rather like him.” 

He shook his head. “I’ve never had any- 
thing to do with writers, they’re not the kind 
of people I'd be likely to get on with. Trade’s 
been my line all through.” 

I gave it up. I was now convinced that I 
had made a mistake—that this was not Bruce. 
lf he was Bruce he must have carried the 
at of lying to a finer pitch than he had ever 
carried the art of fiction. Besides, he would 
have recognized me, unless indeed he had 
completely lost his memory; my unexpected 
appearance in his refuge would have taken 
him totally by surprise, and I could not 
imagine that he would have betrayed abso- 
lutely no sign or have seemed so totally un- 
moved by my presence or my questions. 

My tea was ready and I went back into the 
little sitting-room and they shut the door. It 
was a perfectly ordinary room, such as one 
would expect to find at the back of a small 
village shop. The walls were papered with 
a heavily patterned paper, which did not pre- 
vent them being also covered with pictures 
and photographs and brackets. There were 
lace antimacassars on the chairs and a heavy 
green cloth on the center table where also 
lay one or two books of the Sunday School 
prize sort. A small bamboo table stood in 
the window with an aspidistra plant upon it, 
filling the space between the Nottingham lace 
curtains; a green crinkly paper shade 
adorned the lamp that hung from the ceiling. 
lt was typical of modern cottage bad taste. 

When I had drunk my tea, I got up and 
had a look round. You might say that the 
whole family history for the last fifteen years 
was on the wall in photographs—but I 
noticed significantly that there was nothing 
tarlier than the wedding group, in which he 
stood very stiff in his blacks and buttonhole, 
with oiled forelock, drooping moustache and 
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upright collar beside his bride in her lace veil had done the thing so completely—had so 
and orange blossom with two smirking brides- entirely lifted himself, not merely out of his 
maids on either side of them. Then there was profession but out of his class, and taken such 
a photograph of him and his wife evidently apparently firm root in new soil. The man, 
taken on some pier during their honeymoon; as I had known him, was incapable of it. 
then he stood behind her as she held her He could not have lived this life for a year. 
first baby; then she had another child in her This could not be he. 

arms with the first youngster at her side, and Then suddenly I stood still and almost 
gradually the group enlarged to four chil- gasped. I had come to what I thought was 
dren. I inspected other photographs. There nother framed certificate, but on closer in- 
was one of him taken with the rest of the spection it proved to be an illuminated parch- 
Wesleyan choir on their annual outing, an- ment, hanging in a plain dark frame be- 
other of him with a prize marrow that he tween two reproductions of family orgies. 
had exhibited in the local flower show, there ft was evidently the work of some amateur 
was his certificate of membership in the An- 
cient Order of Druids. Bruce must have been 
an even greater genius than I thought if he (Continued on page 42) 
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Tue ringer on your telephone is an instru- 
ment which responds to the ringing current 
sent out by the operator but does not inter- 
fere with the electrical currents which carry 
your voice over the wires. The picture shows 
what the ringer looks like and this is how 
it works. 

There are two electromagnets, or coils of 
fine wire wound around iron cores. The tap- 
per which strikes the two gongs is attached 
to an iron armature and is mounted on a pivot. 
There is a permanent magnet which normally 
exerts an equal pull on each end of the mov- 
able armature. 

Now, if a steady current is passed through 
the coils, the electromagnet is energized and 
the pull on one end of the armature becomes 
greater than before. This causes the tapper to 
move and strike one of the gongs. If the cur- 
rent is sent through the coils in the opposite 
direction, the tapper strikes the other gong. 

The ringing current sent out by the opera- 
tor changes in direction very rapidly and 
causes the tapper to strike each gong about 
20 times per second. This alternating cur- 
rent has the ability to pass through the 
condenser shown in the picture. The direct 
current which is used to signal the operator 
cannot pass through this condenser. 

More than 5000 members of the Bell Lab- 
oratories staff are constantly engaged in re- 
search and experiments which improve the 
telephone art. They help to uphold the Bell 
System ideal of giving you the best possible 
telephone service at the least possible cost. 
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The Praises of Obscurity 


(Concluded from page 41) 


with scrolling and gold work. It was headed 
“THE PRAISES OF OBSCURITY.” 

I read it with a shudder in my spine. 

“Obscurity is the true refuge of the true 
artist. Obscurity is twilight and firelight, 
while Fame is an incandescent glare. Ob- 
scurity is the life I can share with my fellows, 
while Fame is the life I must live apart from 
them. Obscurity is the death I die with my 
fellows, while Fame is the death I die apart 
from them and after which I must live again 
—apart. O ye lovers of Fame! Turn and 
seek Obscurity, for she is gentle where Fame 
is hard, and kind where he is cruel! She will 
give you love and goodwill where Fame will 
give you hate and envy. And you will sleep 
sweetly in her arms at the last.” 

I cannot pretend that I had remembered 
word for word Bruce’s outburst of so long 
ago, but the gist of it had stuck in my 
memory owing to the fact that it was the last 
conversation we had had together. Also it 
had been further impressed upon me by the 
letter, which was, as I have said, an em- 
bellishment of the speech, just as the illumi- 
nation appeared to be an embellishment of 
the letter. I was now quite decided. The 
man was Bruce. No other would have been 
likely to write the Praises of Obscurity, and 
this was Bruce’s own language. Here, in this 
hidden Kentish hamlet, the name of which I 
did not yet know, he had found what in his 
heart he had desired and sought more than 
Fame—the life of an obscure country shop- 
keeper—the grocer he had once envied. . . . 

I rang the bell as if to pay for my tea. The 
woman who called herself Mrs. Dunn came 
in. I wondered how much she knew. Had 
she helped him accomplish his adventure, or 
was her ignorance a part of it? I remarked 
as casually as I could: 

“That’s an interesting piece of illumination 
you have over there, Mrs. Dunn. I have never 
seen anything like it before. Where did you 
get it?” 

She hesitated for a moment. She did not 
seem to remember. Then suddenly I saw 
Bruce behind her in the doorway, looking 
over her shoulder. He was staring at me 
intently—and I seemed to see in his eyes a 
look of pleading—an entreaty that I would 
probe no further—that I would have mercy, 
and let him be. I felt myself falter in my 
intention, and the next minute he spoke. 

“We got it at a sale. Don’t you remember, 
Mother? Over at Souledge.” 

“Yes, maybe it was there. We bought a 
lot of pictures.” 

“Do you approve of the sentiments?” I 
could not refrain from asking her. 

She looked bewildered. 

“Oh. ...I1 reckon we do. Not that I’m 
sure of having read it myself, the writing’s 
too difficult!” 

There was nothing more to be said. I paid 
for my tea and went. 

By the time I had got to Maidstone I had 
already begun to doubt that look in Bruce’s 
eyes—the look that had silenced me. After 
all, it is foolish to judge by such appear- 
ances. He had probably only been staring 
out of ordinary curiosity, and I had read his 
curiosity into an appeal, being already pre- 
disposed by my own state of mind. 

I have never been able to settle the matter. 
To this day I cannot feel sure that the man 










in the village shop was Bruce; on the gy 
hand, I cannot feel sure that he was 








Bruce. Of course I could have made fur) Edito 
investigations, but I didn’t care to, fj yacnice R. R 
wasn’t Bruce, then I was merely being KeNNETH 





pertinent. If he was ... in that case |; 
I was being something worse than impey 
nent. So I have left him there, in the ham! 
of which I do not even know the np 





























Whether he is or is not Bruce, he is the ng Adve! 
Bruce would have liked to be. Whether Brim ¢, Hersert } 
could have lived like that for fifteen year; 
another matter. Apart from questions of {ang Ss. Z- OPPENE 
and money, I find it difficult to believe » Member, ¢ 
he could have existed so long outside 4 St 
world where his soul lived—the world , 
thought and art and achievement, and ya [en oF mor 
. - . after all, what in the end can life gi every “7 
us more than herself? The form may yay address, 
but the essence is the same. Are the reward _ 
of the artist and the grocer so very differen; oe ies 
I don’t know. neath. 
————_. single subs 
Reprinted from “Georgian Stories, 1927 vance. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons), by permission of (/.——— 


D. Peters, London. 
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